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For superior performance in agency operati: 





Ad dunia bes 


HAROLD T. DILLON (L.) Atlanta — President's Plaque Winner 


FRED S. FERN (L.) Newark — President's Plaque Winner HAROLD SMYTH (L.) Hartford — President's Plaque Winner 


We honor these outstanding general agent: 


Each year National Life awards the President’s Trophy to a general agency 
in recognition of “most outstanding performance in agency operation «nd 
development.”’ 

Weare proud to announce that the 1957 President’s Trophy was won by our F .F. 
Johnson Agency of Chicago. Presenting the Trophy is President Deane C. De ‘is. 

Awards are also presented to three additional agencies for their outstanc ng 
performance in agency operation. In recognition of their achievements, 1 '57 
President’s Plaques were awarded by Vice President Clyde R. Welman, CLlU tof 
the Harold T. Dillon Agency, Atlanta, the Fred S. Fern Agency, Newark, nd § 
the Harold Smyth Agency, Hartford. 


To these top ranking general agents and their staffs we extend heart st 
congratulations. 


National Life of Vermont 
, eee ‘+ mpfrany , Me wpetier 


AS SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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A STORY OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AND HALF-A-SECOND 







Twenty-five years is the time—a short time as 
businesses go—in which C. J. Devine & Co. has 
grown from a small beginning to the largest firm 
in the country specializing in U. S. Government 
Obligations, and a major underwriter and dis- , aS Ete 
tributor of Municipal Bonds. / ' 


/ 


i 

Half-a-second, roughly—the twinkling of an ee ae Fa 
eye—is the time it takes to consummate transac- { / 7 Pane 
tions and flash market changes on our quotation _ / 7 / 
board and to a network of offices and customers * 7 
from coast to coast. 


Between the twenty-five years and half-a-sec- 
‘ond there’s a distinct, meaningful relationship: 
For without the knowledge, judgment and 
speed, it is doubtful that C. J. Devine would oc- 
| cupy its pre-eminent position in the market for || 
‘| U. S. Government Obligations. | 


Daily at C. J. Devine, hundreds of millions of 
dollars in these Securities, and millions more in 
Municipal Bonds are transacted—many taking 
*. place in a matter of seconds—as the firm pro- 
~ vides close, primary markets and swift, sure 

service to banks, insurance companies, corpora- 
a %¢ tions, pension funds and other institutional in- 
> . vestors throughout the country. 





‘W/Z Daily, skilled specialists are buying and selling ‘ 
, large blocks of Governments; recommending , 
specific issues for sizable institutional portfolios; 

supplying information or making prompt, ac- 
e //— 7, curate decisions on the newest developments in 

7 =¥f—_ Lp money markets. 

bry While this message marks the completion of 
“$3/ 25 years of service, whatever success we have 
achieved is far more than a story of high volume , 
figures and material assets. It is primarily a \' 
story of human beings working together—of re 
lasting personal friendships and loyalty of clients. 





= 


( 
As we begin our second quarter century, the ~ 
staff of C. J. Devine & Co. looks forward to con- \ 
tinued growth—to growing in the only way we 
know how—by justifying the continued confi- 
dence of those who contributed so much to our 
success through the years. 





Direct Wires to Offices from Coast to Coast 


1933—1958 


C.J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia +» Washington 
Pittsburgh + Cleveland + Cincinnati - St. Louis « San Francisco 























































life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
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TOTAL INSURANCE %o Chane 
from 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-195 ot gees 
January ........ $3,774** $4,402 $5,513  +25%Merican Nati 
February ....... 3,738 5,139 4,959 —4°fnkers Nation 
* March ..,...... 4,650 5,734 5,784 meee | res 
e a ers ] pS ee Oe 4,244 6,186 5,565 —I0'igmbian Na 
May 4,603 6,360 5,462 — 44 monwentes 
’ necticu 
First Five Months 21,009** 27,821 723 e's 
CUB. eas: 4,402 5,584 ‘ ent E 
BONE Scat os 2c 4,307 5,385 i Life a 
Since 1907 Jefferson Standard has August ......... 4,601 5,063 oe 
been a leader in the life insurance September ..... 4,195 4,689 ' y Nations 
industry. Today, among companies October ....... 4,856 6,126 2 —— 
: ; ‘ ‘ November ...... 4,805 5,221 aa Natl 
writing ordinary life insurance "CEE a 7,138 6,837 Sh dae 
exclusively, only five are larger pnarch ue 
than Jefferson Standard. Year . $55,313** $66,726 Monel Life 
brth Americ 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE uate Net 
January ........ $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 +oiethlend Lif 
February ....... 2,653 3.285 all 
March 3,076 4,017 3,939 —7'Bited States 
Te PASS 2,913 3,923 4,050 3st Coast | 
sattinne Raped OG kT Sa 3,063 4,073 3,934 — 3} Adjusted 
jus e 
First Five Months 14,201 18,526 18,953 + 74m AGlusted 
BOE re 2,966 3,767 ) Adjusted 
i SE: eae 2,891 3,796 ) Adjusted 
See 2,923 3,767 
September ..... 2,698 3,488 
October =... 6.5: 3,350 4,067 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. Mccann’. 5.2 3,451 3.926 
December ...... 3,895 4,298 
DAHO L 
EEE Rhee $36,375 $45,635 nary li 
cond at 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE ee 
i ™ January ........ $453 $506 $464 —8' bs analy 
February 529 544 496 —-7 * 
Accident and Sickness March ......... 592 600 550 —spountryv 
April oes 531 676 544 —20@mparec 
M Fach wn mes 602 650 595 —8Roo 
is important in the development of life insurance agencies. ‘ 1%. In 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such First Five Months 2,707 2,976 2,649 —WFRtts 23 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and ke ae rea 558 57| For tt 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! poe Es See 521 540 salves 
We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an August .....---. 545 556 * eth 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: September 544 555 ith an 1 
co laa Se 569 567 5% and 
* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from November ...... 531 509 i , 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from December 556 492 ng 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! Satis $6,531 $6,766 Amon 
see ; ; Ate of i1 
* COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES for ees 
both Life Insurance and Accident and Sickness TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE ve we . 
Insurance! A ae $825** $668 $1,546 +13) ge tour 
February 556 1,310 936 -29 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! March 982 1,117 1,295 +16 
PE Sirtieaiies ss 800 1,587 971 -39 
Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President ae cto... 938 1,637 933 -43 e 
for details. — 
First Five Months 4,101 6,319 5,681 -10 All t 
done: oe... 878 1,246 | 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Jaty = kee. 895 1,049 
OF CHICAGO a | ee 1,133 740 b-8 oN 
September ..... 953 646 23 F 
c. G. Ashbrook, President October 937 1,492 507 A 
North American Building, Chicago 3, lilinois November ...... 823 786 
December ...... 2,687 2,047 
Over half a century... ae 3 Ir 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" sea oat ai scan ts 
Liberal Agency Contract S. 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of L'& V 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, nsas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Insurance. “Hl dr 
ag Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Figures exclude credit life insurance. : si 
N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. wie Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting -12 ¢€ 
B + I N EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK 38, N. 
ests Insurance €WS Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Mont, Jul 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United Stat 





life insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 














urnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 










1958 Range Bid Price 
ion peatnn Hig Low 5/29/58 
B HQMMMER a RCS ie haCas Gs Wachvs Lueassscaasdheseae 196 172 189 
srican ‘National MOT siecle se Tose k Lake op kib 9k4 a bee 101, Me Ms 
bys py Mian adh LvicrsdVixe tiwde oper #ane 23 18'/2 21 
omsiness Men's Assurance ........................0.- 74 60 72 
{Biifornia- Western States UE fa ic hiv cr dcucase pe 86 71 7H/2 
Biumbian National Life 77 64 72 
onwealth Life (Louisville) 16!/2 21% 
necticut General Life 270 233 9 
inental Assurance 109 Hy, 
Mprklin Life 7I Sa le 
bvernment Employees Life ........................ A } 
io 73'/2 
np Re 1,050 J 
National Life ... 27'/; 
le & Casualty .... 24 164, 23% 
ee Oe Oe ee eee ae 94'/2 
Oe, NGM IIR gato adi soca cba’ scnesecvcccccs 198 171 94 
Ria e laa lod cars 3o'ees a 52 a 
NE ade teen d cn ckipacabaseonk> do 48 33%, 33'/, 
IN 9a etn: Nh G eae Sh ts tnie 643.5.<00 6 reens 93 70 
tional Life & Accident (a) ....................... 84)/. 77 
brth American Life (Chicago) LS SRR ERS ae 19 16 16%, 
Ie ree re Veta kak sia clniciec cose od 603, 50!/2 50!/2 
“SF «si SPS ey ener 53 4 49 
NG eee cvs pas coe Sk Dich ov bas béce sess 86 67 79 
gaa IESE Reo Sapa 05 92 9? 
EG  SeRCE en hawk beam tadioeiesse cascdenesaee its 8I'/2 %, 74%, 
‘ited States DReicint couicektbakiskss <i cq capesivas 4'/, 26/4 4 
OME bain hos oodaieGs Se 0dsces ceecceeds 37 31% x* 
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3) Adjusted for 20 


stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 33!/,% stock dividend. 
Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


DAHO LED ALL STATES in percentage increase in ordi- 

nary life insurance sales in April, with New Mexico 

cond and Massachusetts third, it is reported by the 
fie Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
as analyzed April sales by states and leading cities. 
ountrywide, ordinary business increased 4% in April, 
bmpared with April, 1957, while Idaho sales gained 
)%. In New Mexico sales were up 26% ; in Massachu- 
Ptts 23%. 

For the first four months, with national ordinary sales 
iso up 4% from the year before, Massachusetts led, 
ith an increase of 27%, with Idaho in second place, up 
5% and South Dakota third, up 24% from the corre- 
nding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 
pte of increase for April, with a gain of 31%. Chicago 
as next, with purchases up 6%. Boston also led for 
e four months, showing a gain of 29%. 


conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless specified otherwise. 


AUGUST 
D8 = Natl. Ins. Assn., Inc., 38th, Deshler-Hilton, Columbus. 
23 Federation of Ins. Counsel, Fairmont, San Francisco. 
b-27 American Bar Assn., Ins. Law Section, Los Angeles. 


SEPTEMBER 

Internatl. Federation of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organiza- 
tions, The Ocean House, Swampscott. 
S.W. Mgmnt. Conf. of NALU, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
Women Leaders Round Table, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
Internatl. Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, 44th, Olympic Western, Seattle. 
Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Cont. of NALU, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 


Investigate, Compare, Add up the 
benefits: 








e Policy Holders and 


Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
COLORADO Comeustetous 

IDAHO KANSAS a 

NEBRASKA NEVADA “ v = 
Saar aieiare Vested Renewals 

OREGON e Non- ici . 
SOUTH DAKOTA vd song Poe 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON . 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
In 28th year 


dead enh Sect Accumulations 


ever $2,241,000 

$116.89 Assets to 

$100.00 Liabilities 

Over $52,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 














BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 














INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





W. J. LAIDLAW SR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. J. LAIDLAW JR. 
President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 








* A Copyrighted Sales Program 

















S. SAMUEL WOLFSON began his life insurance career many years ago as a broker. At the early age of 20 he became a district mang 
Later he became a brokerage manager and in 1929 a General Agent in New York City for the Berkshire Life Insurance Comp 


-.-. would be to align himself with a Life company that 
would give him every possible help in planning and selling. 
I know that Berkshire is that kind of company.” 


“T’ve heard that you pioneered in the life brokerage business 
in New York, Mr. Wolfson. You certainly should know what 
you're talking about!” 


“That’s true, and, in the twenty-nine years I’ve spent with 
Berkshire, I’ve seen many general insurance men become 
excellent life brokers, as a result of close, personal supervi- 
sion from the field, and help from the company itself.” 


“Do you mean to say that I could have the benefit of your 
experience and support and get promotion material, as well, 
to help me sell Berkshire’s full line of merchandise?” 


ma Avar-ve brates 
to any 
Broker... 


“Exactly! Berkshire’s worked out a complete progra 
help general insurance agents make a success of Life sel 
I’m only sorry I don’t have 30 more active years a 
because even though Berkshire is not a large company, 4 
are none better! That’s why I thinkt 
Berkshire presents the greatest opportt 
for personal growth in the indust 


ERKSHIR 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Anniitiel 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President _ 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * A MUTUAL COMPANY *! 
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company developments 


ARIZONA Admitted 

Prudence Life Insurance Company .................-- Chicago, Ill. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 

Minnehoma Life Insurance Company ................ Tulsa, Okla. 
Peoples Protective Life Insurance Co. ............ Jackson, Tenn. 
Trans-South Life Insurance Company ............. Columbia, S. C. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted ‘ 
Fidelity Life Association .......................-++.-Fulton, Il. 
DELAWARE Admitted 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ........ New York, N. Y. 
FLORIDA Admitted 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 
Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company ........Syracuse, N. Y. 


GEORGIA Merged 

Southern Coastal Reserve Life Insurance Co. .......... Macon, Ga. 

IDAHO Licensed 

Equity National Life Insurance Company ............ Boise, Idaho 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

Industrial Cas. Ins. Co., a Mut. Legal Reserve Co. . Bloomington, Ill. 
Admitted 


First United Life Insurance Company ................ Gary, Ind. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........Providence, R. |. 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Valley Forge Life Insurance Company ...... ie adhe ¢ Reading, Pa. 

INDIANA Licensed 

Presidential Life Insurance Company .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS Admitted 

Life Insurance Co. of North America .......... Phidadelphia, Pa. 

KENTUCKY Admitted 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 

MARYLAND Admitted 

Western Life Insurance Company ................Helena, Mont. 

MINNESOTA Admitted 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 


Allstate Life Insurance Company ..................-- Skokie, Ill. 


an Guy 4 Yi 


g Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 

attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 





does. your. 








All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 


; Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly. 

Completely air-conditioned 
guest rooms, convention | Fre =; 
Lie meeting facilities Apts]; 










for 1000 to 10 
*CONTROLLED ATTRACTIONS 


TELETYPE 
FRENCH LICK 
471 


FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


© 


THE MID-WEST'S FINEST 
CONVENTION RESORT HOTEL 


WITH ALL CONVENTION FACILITIES PHONE LD 113 


NEVADA Admitted 
American Republic Insurance Company 


atten icaiice Des Moines, lows 
Professional Life & Casualty Company 


Raper ree ees Champaiaz, Ill 


NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Twentieth Century Life Insurance Co. ........ Greensboro, N. C 
Admitted 


Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company 
Pioneer American Insurance Company 
Examined 
Coastal Plain Life Insurance Company 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company .................... Skokie, |i 
Builders Life Insurance Company .............. Charlotte, N. 
Canada Life Assurance Company ............ Toronto, Canada 
General Life Company of America .............. Seattle, Wash. 
Minnehoma Life Insurance Company ................ Tulsa, Okla. 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company ............ Decatur, Ala. 
Southern Heritage Life Insurance Company ....Charlotte, N. C. 
Twentieth Century Life Insurance Company ...... Greensboro, N.C 
Examined 
Calhoun Life Insurance Company ................ Columbia, S. C 
Public Savings Life Insurance Company ..........Charleston, S.C 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Canada Life Assurance Company ....... 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ..... 


Sens Syracuse, N. Y, 
Chee oan Fort Worth, Texas 


MS ae Rocky Mount, N.C 


ope tip East Orange, N. J 


...+...Toronto, Canada 
.....Baltimore, Me 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. ..........Jackson, Miss 

UTAH Licensed 

Continental Republic Life Insurance Co. ...... Salt Lake City, Utab 
Admitted 


Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minr 


Professional Life & Casualty Company ............ Champaian, |! 
VERMONT Admitted 

Life Insurance Co. of North America ...-Philadelphia, Pa 
World Insurance Company ..................00+- Omaha, Neb 


VIRGINIA 
Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company ...... Syracuse, N. Y 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa 
First Federal Life Insurance Company ............Baltimore, Md 
Southern Heritage Life Insurance Company ......Charlotte, N. C 
United American Insurance Company ...............Dallas, Texe 
WASHINGTON Licensed 
General Security Life Company .... 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........East Orange, N. J 
First Colony Life Insurance Company ............ Lynchburg, Va 


te eeaesess.+- Seattle, Wash 


MANITOBA Admitted 
Credit Life Insurance Company ........... .... Springfield, Ohio 
ONTARIO Admitted 


Federal Life and Casualty Company ................ Chicago, |! 























CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 


7-12 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 
10 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, Dallas 
21-24 


Lick. 

21-26 Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, Empress, 
Victoria, B.C. ; 

22-24 Life Office Mgmnt. Assn., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City. 

25-26 Adlewtie Alumni Assn. for LIAMA Graduates, Roosevelt 
N. Y.-C. 

29 Fraternal Actuarial Assn., Fountainbleu, Miami Beach. 

29-1 Natl. Fraternal Congress of America, Fontainbleu, Miam' 
Beach. 

OCTOBER 

2-4 Society of Actuaries, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati. 

6-7 ‘Conference of Actuaries in Public Practices, Morrison 
Chicago. 

6-10 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

7 Ins. Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago. 

22-24 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Statler, Hartford. 

22-24 Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Queen Elizabeth, Montreal! 

23-25 Mid-West General Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of NALU 
French Lick, Indiana. 

26-28 Health Ins. Assn. of America, individual ins. forum, Drake 
Chicago. 

29-30 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 23rd, Mellon 


Inst., Pittsburgh. 


Best’s Life News 


Internatl. Claim Assn., French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
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RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY’S 





: \ OW Timely 
-S} =} = Om J 
ORDINARY 


» Texas 





Wash 


NOW, A LOW COST NON-PAR SELECT ORDINARY LIFE...EXAMPLE: AGE 30, 
- ofp 16-62 PER THOUSAND .. . NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION BECAUSE OF REDUCED 


RATE... MINIMUM $10,000... HIGH CASH VALUES...“SELECT” FOR MINIMUM 
“AMOUNT ONLY . . . ISSUED SUB-STANDARD TO TABLE 16 . . . REGULAR NON- 
EDICAL PRIVILEGES... MONTHLY INCOME DISABILITY AVAILABLE TO STAND- 

ARD RISKS... TOP COMMISSION NOW, TOP BENEFITS NOW, NOT 30-35 YEARS 
ROM NOW ...GENERAL AGENTS, AGENTS, BROKERS HAVE SERVICES OF FULL 

es. MIME REGIONAL MANAGERS AT NO COST ...AND CAN QUALIFY FOR CONVEN- 
FreeeMiTION, CLUB CREDITS, AND COMPLETE PROSPECTING AND SALES AIDS... NOW 
mersS THE TIME TO INVESTIGATE OUR FINE CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL AGENTS, 


Atienif AGENTS AND BROKERS ...WRITE NOW.... 


osevelt 





Reserve Life’s new and exclusive “Direct Mail Guide” is ready for release. Its content covers 























Pe good telephone technique, objections and answers, motivators to build sales presentations, new 
letters that will draw a higher percentage of inquiries both from repliers and non-repliers alike, 
and other prospecting and sales aids not usu- 

Ma een os . Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
ally found in similar books. It is available Reserve Life insurance Company 
forrison exclusively to Reserve Life’s general agents, Dallas 2, Texas 
qe agents and brokers. Write for complete Please send me complete information about your: 
ore * . 
information or return attached coupon. How | can qualify to become a [_] General Agent, [_] Representative 
or (] Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 
NALU ) 
Name 
cof ESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
c po si 
Mello icensed in 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii and District of Columbia 
City. Stete. 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS 2, TEXAS (8 1056) 
e News 

















new 





publications 


Don't Let Medical Bills Bankrupt You 
The Choice is Yours! by William 
Highfield, C.L.U. 


These are two booklets which 
may be mailed first class for three 
cents postage. The first is written 
for the individual and group major 
medical markets. It explains the 
deductible and co-insurance features 
and tells how the broad coverage 
can be provided for a modest pre- 
mium. It emphasizes the important 
concept of last dollar protection as 
compared with first dollar protec- 
tion. 

The second booklet is useful as a 
door-opener in presenting the need 
for sickness and accident insurance. 


It contains arresting facts about 
sickness, accidents, hospitalization, 
cost and frequency of being disabled. 


10 copies of either booklet $1.50 
with lower prices for larger quanti- 
ties. Published by the Insurance 
Research and Review Service, Inc., 
123 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 


Time Saver—1958 edition 


This, the seventeenth annual 
edition of this reference work, 
covers by subject the current prac- 
tices and contracts of life insurance 
and accident and health companies. 
In using the book the subject desired 
is found in the index and then, by 












in 106 cities 


LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 


ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


10 


turning to the section indicate«|, thy 
companies that write the contract ij 
question will be found. The sang 
applies to rules, limits, settlemey 
options, contract provisions and com 
pany practices. 










338 pps. Published by the Ni 
tional Underwriter Company, 4) 
East Fourth Street, Cincinnati ? 
Ohio. 







Who Writes What?—1958 ediitiqg 


Commercial, non-cancellable, an’ 
guaranteed continuable accident ar 
sickness policies of nearly 100 con 
panies are represented in this hand 
annual reference volume for agent: 
Several new companies and numer 
ous additional contracts have bee 
added to this edition. 

Some of the trends indicated fro 
the material in this book are th: 
more companies have entered tl 
non-cancellable field, with addition: 
companies issuing guaranteed cor 
tinuable types of contracts with aé 
justable premiums. There is als 
the continued trend in meeting publ: 
demand by making it possible fc 
agents to tailor the coverage by add 
ing supplemental benefits to basi 
policies or by issuing schedule typ 
contracts. 

























































































1008 pps; $6.50 per copy. Pul 
lished by The National Underwrite 
Company, 420 East Fourth Stree 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Positive Experiences in Retiremen 
by Otto Pollak, J.D., PH.D. Pro 
fessor of Sociology, Wharton Schoo 
of Finance and Commerce, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Based on the investigation of th 
retirement history of some forty 
seven persons, this booklet cover 
such topics as the meaningful con 
tinuation of essential interests, turn 
ing negative feelings into positiv4 
experiences, and sustaining a phi 
losophy of life. It also deals wit) tht 
failures in retirement which it i 
hoped may lead research scientist 
to formulate and test hypotliese 
which will be of help with this ; rob 
lem. 
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53 pps; $1.50 per copy. Publishe 
by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home 
wood, Ill. 
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ee Last year we increased from 
ne hundred to two hundred the 
ompanies listed in the order of their 
pssets and their insurance in force. 
ndications are that this more com- 
rehensive list is of value to our 
eaders. We are, therefore, again 
ublishing the two hundred Leading 
‘ompanies in 1957. They will be 
Bound on page 12. 
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*¢ There are a number of plans 
which have been developed to make 
t easier for policyholders to accu- 
nulate the money with which to pay 
heir premiums. A novel one has 
Ween popular for a number of years 
n Europe and is gaining popularity 
n England. The device of saving by 
“'Bhe clock is described in our Edi- 
orial Comment on page 15 along 
vith some thoughts on bank loan 
usiness, variable annuities and the 
eputation of life insurance sales- 
nen. 




















*® Guy Fergason, the author of 
ur monthly feature, Around the 
Mffice, is head of a Chicago person- 
nel firm, and as such, has a good 
nowledge of why insurance com- 
vanies are having a hard time find- 
ng qualified executives. Some of 
lis opinions are to be found on page 
18 in the article, Hiring in Today’s 
Market. 
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** The development of pension 
pnd profit-sharing plans was fairly 
slow until the early 1940’s. Several 
actors in the economy since that 
ime have implemented the forma- 
ion of such plans, however, and 
heir growth since then has been 
phenominal. The roster of large 
Tms and organizations having em- 
ployee pension plans is now so com- 
ete that almost the only area left 
neovered is found among small or 
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less coherent concerns and individ- 
ual workers. The article, Pension 
Trends, on page 20, considers, 
among other points, the further ex- 
pansion of the pension movement, 
the responsibilities resulting from 
the vast increase in the number and 
magnitude of such plans, some of 
the mistakes that may have been 
made and the moot question as to 
whether the existence of a pension 
plan tends to reduce individual initi- 
ative and mobility. 


eee Manpower building is the re- 
sponsibility of agency management 
and if the present American agency 
system is to survive, there can be 
no other solution. The number of 
jobs greatly exceeds the number of 
available qualified personnel with no 
immediate hope of an improvement 
in the situation. Therefore, life in- 
surance must be made a more at- 
tractive and interesting career. The 
general agent must devote more 
time to recruiting, must make a 
greater creative effort, take increased 
resourceful action, and finally, and 
most important, build more success- 
ful men as a climate into which new 
men may be recruited. Destinies in 
Our Hands on page 25, is inspira- 
tional reading. 


eee With over five thousand agents 
operating in all forty-eight states, 
the D. of C. and Hawaii, and data 
being kept for all of them, one large 
company had a dire need for a 
Simplified Record System. It was 
also necessary to have one that could 
be expanded, and at the same time 
allow all information to be quickly 
and easily accessible. To see what 
they did, read page 37. 


eee One company’s revised system 
of Group Department Filing now 





permits case folders to be readily 
available and easily located. The 
number of errors previously made in 
the various phases of the depart- 
ment’s operation has been reduced, 
and routine functions can be han- 
dled with greater ease. For details, 
see page 43. 


e°° Before Nursing Home Care 
can become generally available un- 
der accident and health plans, cer- 
tain basic factors must be resolved. 
Primarily, the general level of these 
homes must be raised, and the public 
attitude towards them accordingly. 
Currently, charges vary, relating 
to the degree of medical care, type 
of accomodation, and ownership of 
the home; this causes some diffi- 
culty and complexity. Furthermore 
the question arises, should ‘such 
treatment require previous hospitali- 
zation or can it also be in lieu of 
hospital confinement? To see what 
has already been done, and what is 
planned for the future, read the 
article on page 59. 


eee Since most life insurance com- 
panies lose money if a policyholder 
fails to continue his premium pay- 
ments for at least two years, and 
since a high policy termination rate 
usually results in an unhealthy finan- 
cial condition, it would be well to 
know what are the /nfluences on 
Persistency. To this end, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation has conducted a_ study 
since 1949 of sixty-four companies 
each contributing information on a 
quota of policies selected in accord- 
ance with random sampling proce- 
dures. The results of this study are 
to be found on page 65. : 


eee It has been said that men will 
not work for wages, men will work 
only for men. Certain fundamentals, 
if properly studied and used, will 
help tremendously in the develop- 
ment of a personality and a leader 
of men. They are simple factors, 
often overlooked, but they should 
be cultivated by any man who strives 
to be successful and a leader. Like 
any other industry, life insurance 
grows and prospers through the cali- 
ber of its leadership. Present lead- 
ers will be familiar with and may 
wish to call to the attention of their 
associates the principles discussed 
in the article, People Are Our Busi- 
ness, on page 69. 


ll 
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Assets Insurance in Force 55 L 
56 Nh 
1”. Metromelitan ..w.. i ss.0000ctexs $15,536,143,958 Silo iiais B06 0p 88 AR $79,858,916,4i— 57 
i I age ens pr tee 13,919,133,014 eS ED i. Vadnkee aw Aes 65,122,897,5i§ 58 J 
So: Re ok xs mee ae 8,875,726,896 2S eles, Mowe 31,395,620. 848 59 I 
ae. 2». &? “haere 6,424,807 ,259 GS: « oA oa eens 21,701,566,348 60 ¢ 
Fe ree ours 5,163,266,034 D Dee eee cba ak eo oSe 20,793,437 5 
6 Northwestern Mutual ......... 3,727 461,412 OG: See Se. bs is can ck 20,645,238,36@ 61 ¢ 
aie aR aon Qs See 3,274,898,503 7 We Toth. Lie i eS 19,134,281,1@ 62 S 
Bm .  YaRISes Sear 2,958,796,259 8 Connecticut General .......... 9 266,589,448 63 1} 
9 Mutual, New York ........... 2,573,792,510 9 Northwestern Mutual ......... 8,895,476, 4 I 
Me Sn, SANE ov A isievod os Kaho 2,115,915,001 10 Lincoln National ............. 8,735,950,66 - 
) 
Massachusetts Mutual ........ 2,075,070,530 Sue bite: (Canada) =... 2 oo ose: 7,749,409,99m 67 | 
12 New England Life ........... 1,875,657,404 12 Occidental (Calif.) ........... 7 222,344,304 68 | 
13 Connecticut General .......... 1,754,375,402 13 Mutual, New York ........... 6,240,292,5mm 99 | 
14 Mutual Benefit, N. J. ......... 1,726,490,267 14 Massachusetts Mutual ........ 6,014,341,04 70 | 
TS: Pein We se oS A 1,675,959,270 15 New England Life ........... 5,547,592, 11 ni 
16 Connecticut Mutual .......... 1,329,404,161 pa SS 0 ee ae 4,975 ,841,76 . : 
17 Lmeolh National’ <0: 0.055 2... 1,272,741,768 17 Continental Assurance ........ 4,907 121,33 a | 
18 Bankers Life; Towa... 2.5.25... 913,319,793 18 Pee Nia a si aa Ss sade 4,416,560,68 ¥ | 
19 Western & Southern (a) ...... 820,124,152 19 London Life (Canada) ....... 4,239 ,980,68 - : 
20 Provident Mutual ............ 810,367,927 20 American National ........... 4,165,543,38 6 
21 ‘Phoenix: Mutual’... 522! 4082 .. 785,850,662 21 Mutual Benefit .............. 4,159,626,02 a. 
22 Unido Centtal oi. . cre i. ses 763,959,026 22 Western & Southern (a) ...... 4,026,083,52 79 
23 Manufacturers, Canada ....... 762,315,651 23 Connecticut Mutual .......... 3,679,789 ,00 80) 
24 National, Vermont ........... Cesare | Oe Ra Wee i kk os cece dens 3,646,047 98 
25 National Life & Accident ..... 696,079,269 25 Great-West (Canada) ........ 3,133,711,348 gy 
26 American National ........... 667,904,604 26 Bankers (Iowa) ............. 2,984,251,278 99 
27 Great-West, Canada .......... SN ew <a a ne 2,877,073,748 93 
Ze Oceidental,’ Cant. o.cce yo se SO Wy «aie NE? ar 2,801,439,878 94 
29. State Mutual; Mass. .....:<... 619,230,668 29 General American ............ 2,627 648,048 gs 
Langou: Lite: Canada. 3554 sn 64 616,772,310 Manufacturers (Canada) ..... 2,610,637 088 96 
/ 
E Equitable, Iowa ............. 608,056,408 =. State Mutual (Mass.) ........ 2,500,317,098 ge 
on. Cpa 4b ods ie aia S9A216206 32 Union Comtral .......6..0.50% 2,488,858,008 30 
Sa: Paemae Mabttial- sci cisc ad isitn es 566.74-70- a0. Pactoe Mutual... 505.0 s.6 a8 2,478,677, 90 
34 Mutual Life, Canada .......... 551,846,674 34 Mutual Life (Canada) ........ 2,411,410,24 
35. Teachers Ins: Be ie cists. 535,452,013 35 Provident Life & Acc. ........ 2,225,496,008 91 
36 Continental Assurance ........ 513,878,738 36 Life of Virginia .............. 2,202,815,03H 92 
37 Jefferson Standard ........... 496,805,341 37 Provident Mutual ............ 2,102,801 89% 93 
Se: A, DR EY nV bise dew S's 447,861,549 38 National Life (Vt.) .......... 2,035,395,118 94 
39 Life of Virginia .........5..... 426,802,357. 39 Old Republic Life ............ 2,029,208,328 95 
Frankdin Life 22... 62. .65454.. 419,610,912 40 Confederation (Canada) ...... 1,983,486,558 96 
97 
Southwestern, Texas ......... 418,163,385 41 Calif-Western States ......... 1,982,553,898 98 
42 Confederation, Canada ........ 385,334,972 42 Phoenix Mutual ............. 1,864,428,539 90 
43. epee Ee I Ei sn aes 363,343,170 43 Home Life (N. Y.) ...../..... 1,847,06°,008 100 
44 Acacia Mutual ............... 359,133,789 44 Minnesota Mutual ........... 1,844,580,55! 





"Best's Life New 


Assets 


Kansas City Life, Mo. ........ 
Fidelity Mutual 
Northwestern National 
United Benefit 

North American, Canada , 
Life & Casualty, Tenn. ........ 


Crown Life, Canada 
Washington National 


General American, Mo. ....... 


Imperial, Canada 


Liberty National, Ala. ........ 


Minnesota Mutual 
Southland Life 
Monumental Life 


Pan-American, La. ........... 


California-Western States 


Great Southern, Texas 
Standard Life, Canada 


eS ES a | 


Berkshire Life 

Ohio National 
Business Men’s 
Dominion Life, Canada 
Pilot Life 


RS ) are ss 


Life of Georgia 


Central Life, lowa 


2S }., Seen 


Country Life 


357,468,665 
335,037,440 
317,373,479 
286,948,452 
261,169,998 
253,783,998 


253,626,839 
249,112,357 
245,523,895 
243,077,793 
235,582,017 
233,680,299 
208,224,704 
204,807 222 
200,009,405 
194,047 688 


189,229,976 
187,271,868 
184,773,920 
182,148,988 
181,149,977 
167,496,125 
165,248,638 
164,441,882 
160,012,077 
155,597,610 


154,987,044 
153,391,076 
147,541,456 


Insurance in Force 


Northwestern National 
Crown Life (Canada) 
Jefferson Standard 
United Benefit 
Washington National 
Southwestern Life 


Acacia Mutual 
Republic National 
Equitable (Iowa) 
Life & Casualty 
Guardian (N. Y.) 
Life of Georgia 
Pilot Life 


Dusimess Mens .............. 


Liberty National 
Kansas City 


State Farm (IIl.) 


North American (Canada) .... 


Southland Life 
Nationwide 

United States Life 
Patriot Life 
Commonwealth ( Ky.) 
Gulf Life 

Fidelity Mutual 
Manhattan Life 


Pan-American 
Monumental 


North American Re. (N. Y.) .. 


1,776,682,339 
1,741,784,041 
1,708,566,863 
1,699,395,075 
1,626,556,626 
1,615,486,922 


1,600,279 ,132 
,981,541,209 
,570,397 677 
,547 880,305 
,479 988,172 
466,145,402 
943,100,689 

1 338,833,646 

1,338,317,961 

1,260,355,580 


1,249,560,715 
1,227 832,386 
1,170,350,023 
1,161,618,587 
1,150,317,140 
1,128,397 242 
1,099,252,428 
1,093,310,454 
1,081,407,218 
1 062,766,341 


1,058,638,881 
1,003,877 ,978 
978,458,943 


eee 
Commonwealth, Ky. .......... 
Manhattan Life, N. Y. ........ 
Paul Revere, Mass. .......... 
Massachusetts Savings Bank ... 
Columbus Mutual 

Bankers Life & Casualty 


142,578,491 
141,106,964 
139,651,461 
139,355,402 
138,668,231 
134,883,105 
134,876,500 


Imperial (Canada ) 
Union Labor 
Protective (Ala. ) 
American United 
Great Southern 
Ohio National 
Liberty Life (S. C.) 


973,675,437 
969,061,234 
950,585,720 
903,795,581 
902,513,943 
901,990,193 
892,595,359 


American United, Ind. ........ 
Home Beneficial, Va. ......... 
Columbian National 

peemees ite, D. C............. 
Nationwide Life 

menmers Lite, Neb. .........+.. 
Indianapolis Life 

Security Mutual, N. Y. ....... 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. ...... 
Se ee ee 


132,089,021 
124,347,910 
121,258,143 
118,401,237 
111,326,444 
110,990,404 
108,037,216 
108,030,225 
106,487,576 
105,182,386 


Security Life & Trust 

Alinco Life 

Union Mutual 

Credit Life 

Country Life 

Dominion (Canada) 

North American L. 

Home Beneficial 

Independent L. & A. (Fla.).... 
Mount Vernon (b) 


864,402,412 
862,640,182 
808,386,092 
808,254,155 
775,948,285 
745,148,130 
727,341,446 
727,340,117 
702,728,078 
685,869,562 


Central Standard, Ill. ......... 
8S SY ee 
Midland Mutual 
Union Mutual, Maine 
Continental American, Del. .... 
PAREN EE VB is cin eee 
A SD | a a 
553,898 98 United States Life, N. Y. ..... 
428,53 Excelsior Life, Canada 


)6' 1,00 United Insurance, Ill. ........ 
586,55! 


103,046,260 
100,116,616 
99,711,059 
98,684,886 
98,209,761 
96,731,857 
95,339,048 


Peoples Life (D. C.) 

Paul Revere 

United Insurance ( III.) 
Bankers Lite & Cas. .....-.... 
Mass. Savings Banks ......... 
West Coast 

Mutual Trust 

95,067,876 Volunteer State 

94,581,992 Security Life & Acc. (Colo.) .. 
90,096,638 100 Cavalier Life 


(Continued on vage |6) 


657 926,917 
648,191,424 
645,036,970 
643,806,922 
616,668,282 
582,044,214 
574,988,958 
567 ,299,502 
554,528,678 
553,809,109 
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AND TURNING IN YOUR SLEEP? 


Are Family Plans disturbing and upsetting your 
business? 


There is a solution to your problem! 


Learn about the Franklin FAMILY PROTECTOR, 
an amazing protection contract—for all 
the family —so low in cost, it can 


easily be sold with—not instead of. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 












Lhe Friendly 
TFIRANIKILIN ILIIRIE comeany"” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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SAVING BY THE CLOCK 


OME OF OUR READERS may be acquainted with an 
ingenious idea for marketing life insurance which 
as been popular for a number of years on the Continent 
{ Europe and more recently in Great Britain. 

A life insurance company furnishes a clock to each 
ousehold of policyholders. The clock is kept running by 
¢ insertion of coins which serve as insurance premi- 
ms. If the coins are not dropped in regularly, the clock 
ill stop. The plan differs in a number of respects from 
he use of calendar banks in the United States. First, 
f course, is the fact that the savings device is a clock 
nd not a calendar. Second, and more important, thie 
noney deposited becomes the property of the insurance 
ompany and is applied against the premium. Collectors 
mpty the clocks every quarter and check to see that 
hey are in good running condition. The clocks remain 
he property of the life insurance company. 

Mr. George Parfitt, managing director of Time Sav- 
mgs Clock Company Limited, England, hopes to ex- 
end the plan to the United States, and is making a trip 

this country in the fall to discuss the matter with in- 
urance company executives and state insurance 
ficials. More details regarding the savings clock plan 
ppear in Life Insurance Courant for July 1958. 


STAND ON LOAN BUSINESS 


HARLES H. SCHAFF, who is executive vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, has stated his com- 
bay's position on bank loan business: 

“We believe it is sound when there is a real need, 
when the amount of insurance has a definite and rea- 
onable relation to the insured’s income, and prospects 
bi repayment, and when full disclosure of the plan is 
lade by a competent salesman to a knowing buyer who 
inderstands exactly what he is getting.” 

A irank statement is refreshing in connection with the 
ank loan problem, where many executives hesitate to 
Approve openly of the business, but whose companies 
hctually write a good deal of it. 
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editorial 


comment . 


AND WE THINK WE HAVE PROBLEMS! 


N THE MIDstT of woes of competition, recruiting, and 

what not, the life insurance industry can accept with 
a modest grin the bouquets that some other businesses 
are tossing our way. A group of car salesmen are told 
that they should stop ignoring the man who walks in 
from the street to look over the cars in the showroom— 
who knows, he might be a customer, and if they really 
want to know how to sell, look at the life insurance 
salesman. Apparently the life insurance business is the 
selling model for the nation. During this recession we 
have been hearing it from all sides—housing and home 
furnishings, clothing, securities—‘‘Look at the life in- 
surance man!” Perhaps that is why there is prosperity 
in our business, with sales for the first four months of 
the year still ahead of those for 1957. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


T LOOKS As IF the public will have an opportunity to 

decide whether it wishes to buy variable annuities. 
The United States Court of Appeals on May 22 ruled 
in favor of the Variable Annuity Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America in the action brought by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to compel S.E.C. jurisdic- 
tion over issuance of the contracts. There is no question 
but that S.E.C. jurisdiction in addition to the extensive 
state supervision of insurance companies would have 
made the conduct of the variable annuity business all 
but impossible. 

There remain actions which the S.E.C. can still take 
to assume jurisdiction over the contracts. For example, 
an appeal to the Supreme Court is not impossible. 
Barring some such action, however, it appears that 
the variable annuity will not be supervised by the S.E.C. 

At this writing the bills in the New Jersey legislature 
which would permit life insurance companies to write 
variable annuities have been reported from committee 
in the Assembly. In the past, however, it has been the 
state Senate, not the Assembly, which has been the 
stumbling block in that state. 
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LEADING COMPANIES—from page |3 


Assets Insurance in Force 

Lutheran Mutual, Iowa 89,963,601 101 Berkshire 

Northern Life, Wash. ........ 89,905,819 102 Columbian National 

Ohio State 88,614,778 103 Bankers Life ( Nebr.) 

RY eee ene 88,137,521 104 Industrial (Canada) 

Beneficial Life, Utah 84,129,642 Shenandoah 

Protective Life, Ala. .......... 83,741,669 Sun Life ( Md.) 

Republic National, Tex. ....... 83,383,608 Central Life (Iowa) 499 977 ,31 
Western Life, Mont. ......... 83,308,471 Security Mutual (N. Y.) 481,527 3 
mate Lite Pars . oes cans: ss 82,381,448 Bankers National (N. J.) 480,494 04 
West Coast Life 80,545,078 Columbus Mutual (Ohio) .... 479,919 13 


Colette Le We Tes i. CSS 77,529,611 Knights Life (Pa.) 477 1756, 
Monarch Life, Mass. ......... 77,520,137 Excelsior Life (Canada ) 458,696,4 
SOU BORE UE iced cswckuee 70,709,186 Colonial Life (N. J.) 457,890,535 
Standard, Oregon 69,556,070 Interstate Life & Acc. ........ 453,535,49 
Presbyterian Ministers’ 68,553,726 Equitable Life (D. C.) 447 ,760,8% 
Volunteer State 68,153,180 Monarch Life ( Mass.) 444,729,0 
Durham Life 67,434,721 Lutheran Mutual (lowa) 435 ,008,8 
Bankers National, N. J. ....... 67 432,942 American General (Texas) .... 433,118,91 
Security Life & Trust 66,409 668 Atlantic Life ( Va.) 427,014,548 
Baltimore Life, Md. .......... 64,905,188 Guarantee Mutual (Nebr.) .... 426,625 64 


Lamar Life, Miss. ........<s.. 64,796,294 Standard Insurance (Ore.) .... 422,361 0! 
New York Savings Bank 62,427,819 Continental American 418,417,784 
Monarch Life, Canada 62,216,191 Beneficial Life (Utah) 395,138,71 
Boston Mutual 60,268,032 Ohio State 384,955,901 
American Mutual, Iowa 59,599,235 Western Life (Mont. ) 379 ,448,04 
Old Line, Wis. rvrics cece 59,394,391 Indianapolis Life 377 234,51 
North Carolina Mutual 57,507,291 Boston Mutual 373,126,1 
National Reserve, Kans. ...... 57,321,805 Philadelphia Life 373,117,91 
American General, Texas ..... 57,091,454 Fidelity Union (Texas) 371,254,12 
Industrial Life, Canada 56,894,502 Baltimore Life 363,230,1 


Reserve Life, Texas 55,774,195 Central Standard (Ill. ) 362,287 ,26 
Amicable Life, Texas 52,550,489 Midland Mutual 352,067 ,92 
North American Reassur. ..... 52,288,745 Federal Life & Cas. .......... 345 ,886,39 
Philadelphia Life 51,603,419 Northern Life ( Wash.) 342,935,62 
Independent L. & A., Fla. ..... 50,755,990 Bankers Security (N. Y.) 339,98 1,90 
National Guardian 50,354,042 National Old Line (Ark.) .... 336,526,07 


Shenandoah Life 49,526,023 Durham Life (N. C.) 330,189,58 
Security Benefit, Kans. ....... 49,516,927 8 New York Savings Banks 329,769,59 
Interstate L. & A., Tenn. ...... 47,695,849 Carolina Life 325,569,42 
Atlanta Life, Ga. 45,333,708 Security Benefit (Kans. ) 322,135,9 


North American, Ill. ......... 44,625,768 Monarch Life (Canada) 321,526,43 
Security L. & A., Colo, ........ 44,010,211 State Capital (N. C.) 319,060,9 
oe ree 43,972,963 Iowa Life 316,877,883 
Farmers. & Bankers, Kans. .... 43,306,334 Southern Farm Bureau 314,789 ,56 
Farmers & Traders, N. Y. ..... 41,723,831 Constitution Life 308,149,58 
National Life, Canada 41,379,990 Pacific National (Calif.) (c) .. 307 894,23 
Peieeet, RR Wee aes <6 5 ninig eke) a 41,372,068 Teachers Ins. & Ann. ........ 307 323,73 
ee SS SE. 5 see ar 41,073,700 Home Life, ( Pa.) 299,153,79 

Provident Life, N. D. ......... 40,870,737 Benefit Assoc. Ry, Empl. ..... 297 299,78 ain 


La Sauvegarde, Canada 40,522,852 North American (Ill. ) 295,319,67 af P: 


credit 
Northern Life, Canada 40,163,495 Michigan Life 294,37 5,60 
Fidelity Union, Texas 40,053,173 152 Federal Life (IIl.) 293,28) ,82! 
North American Accident 39,968,216 Capitol Life (Colo.) 285 055,04) 
United Fidelity, Texas 39,337 809 United Life & Acc. ........... 282,397 374 
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Assets Insurance in Force 
Victory Life, Kansas 
Union National, Neb. ......... 
Capitol Life, Colo. ........... 
United Life & Accident 
Farmers New World 

’ Continental Life, Canada 


38,780,153 
38,776,296 
38,641,180 
38,290,454 
37,894,861 
37,571,798 


Atlas Life (Okla.) 
United Services (D. C.) 
Amicable Life 

American Mutual (lowa) 
National Life (Canada) 
Reliable Life ( Mo.) 


281,522,641 
280,892,256 
271,245,512 
268,413,020 
268,332,780 
268,302,358 


Peninsular Life, Fla. ......... 
Home Security, N. C. ........ 
fo eer 


36,931,617 
35,974,924 
35,928,648 


Home Security (N. C.) 
Pyramid Life (N. C.) 
Northern Life (Canada) 


255,424,895 
253,470,572 
252,252,463 


Great National, Texas 
Texas Prudential 
Montreal Life 


35,794,225 
35,236,621 


World Insurance 
North Carolina Mutual 


250,350,446 
245,714,972 


35,130,303 
35,060,740 
34,470,580 
34,246,254 
33,967 579 


American Life ( Ala.) 

State Life (Ind.) 

Quaker City Life 

Texas Prudential 

Peninsular Life (Fla.) (d) .... 


245,577,218 
243,059,506 
241,191,663 
238,071,427 
234,316,705 


Occidental Life, N. C. ........ 
Wisconsin National 

Sovereign Life, Canada 
Equitable Life, Canada 


Union Labor Life, N. Y. ..:... 33,835,165 
Security Mutual, Neb. ........ 33,006,162 
Iowa Life 32,658,683 
Reliable Life, Mo. ............ 31,792,543 
Empire Life, Canada 31,656,206 
Lafayette Life, Ind. .......... 30,769,433 
Pacific National, Calif. (c) .... 30,462,517 
American L. & A., Ky. ....... 29,748,684 


Lamar Life ( Miss. ) 

Southern Life & Health 
Occidental Life (N. C.) 

Empire Life (Canada) 

National Guardian 

National Reserve 

Standard Life ( Miss. ) 

All American Assurance 
Standard Life (Canada) 
Alliance Mutual (Canada) .... 


232,542,343 
229,983,602 
229,237,056 
224,192,836 
223,733,816 
222,184,082 
218,337,044 
218,033,003 
217,194,305 
217,138,656 


North Amer. L. & C., Minn. ... 29,723,251 
Southern Life & Health 29,181,871 


Hoosier Farm Bureau 28,794,971 
standard Life-Tnd............ * 28,199,346 
National Travelers, Iowa 27 ,683,110 
Alliance Mutual, Canada . 27,379,220 
Lincoln Liberty, Neb. ......... 27 211,249 
Loyal Protective, Mass. ....... 27,076,991 
United Services, D. C. ........ 26,853,727 
National Old Line, Ark. ....... 26,715,657 
Mass. Indem. & Life 25,708,168 
World Insurance, Neb. ....... 24,985,118 


Lincoln Income 

Farmers New World 
Old Line Life (Wisc. ) 
Home State (Okla. ) 

La Sauvegarde (Canada) 
Central National ( Nebr. ) 
Montreal Life (Canada ) 
Union National ( Nebr.) 
Coastal States 

Security Mutual ( Nebr.) 


202,030,332 
200,424,332 
200,180,582 
199,187,836 
199,158,006 
197 602,616 
193,266,122 
192,229,642 
190,845,811 
188,811,983 





NS os niedaw oe 
Woodmen Accident & Life .... 
Old Republic Life, Il. ........ 
Beneficial Standard, Cal. ...... 24,119,879 
RE i. re 24,114,725 
Sam Houston Life, Texas 23,925,631 
Pioneer Mutual, N. D. ....... 23,570,420 
Wisconsin Life 22,728,225 
Fidelity Life Assn., Ill. ........ 22,717,123 
Praetorian Mutual, Texas 22,580,242 


24,875,768 
24,750,408 
24,214,580 


Postal Life (N. Y.) 
Southern Life of Georgia 
Rio Grande National 
American Bankers ( Fla.) 
Midwestern United 
Midland National (S. D.) 
Provident Life (N. D ) 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 
Presbyterian Ministers 
Great American Reserve 


188,752,817 
188,284,028 
186,961,103 
186,001,509 
185,990,682 
183,833,634 
183,224,202 
181,487,970 
180,845,823 
179,464,683 


a-Includes reinsurance of Life of Missouri, Guaranty Union and Imperial Life North Carolina during 1957. b-Absorbed Northeastern Life, New 
York, February 1, 1958 and changed title to Northeastern Life Insurance Company of New York. c-Matson Assurance Company, Los Angeles. 
and Pacific National Life, Utah, merged November 26, 1957 under the title Pacific National Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles. d-Excludes 
credit loan business of $9,685,925. 
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Market 


OST LARGE COMPANIES and 
Minny smaller ones had good 
depth of management skill before 
World War II. Most had good 
second-level management and some 
trained down to the third level, 
thereby providing an adequacy of 
potential for promotion. Since the 
war period, many of the second- 
team men have moved to other com- 
panies, some have established their 
own businesses, others have retired. 
The drain on trained executive per- 
sonnel has been heavy, and has come 
in face of growing needs for addi- 
tional management. It takes a long 
time to make an executive. 
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Guy Fergason, the author of 
“Around the Office,” whose office 
in Chicago has national coverage, 
specializes in insurance personnel 
and service to the insurance indus- 
try. He was asked why insurance 
companies are having such a hard 
time finding qualified top-flight 
executives. In the ensuing discus- 
sion he emphasized that qualified 
executive personnel do not ordinarily 
let it be known generally that they 
are available. They often prefer to 
work through a third party on a con- 
fidential basis. 

For example, a large company had 
been looking for an agency director. 
Being highly specialized, it had set 
up very exacting specifications. 
After about two years of unsuccess- 
ful and discouraging effort to attract 
the man meeting all the specifica- 
tions, the president of the company 
consulted with Guy. After a first- 
hand survey of the problem, he 
screened twenty-five candidates and 
recommended three, one of whom 
was hired by the company. 

Among the advantages of utilizing 
the services of an employment coun- 
selor are the following : 
Management is often too busy to 
give the task of recruiting its proper 
attention. It is so close to the job 
that it finds it difficult to be objec- 
tive in the screening of candidates. 
Quite often, clear and concise speci- 
fications have not been established. 


Bets gs 
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By keeping the company’s name 0 
of the preliminary negotiations, ma: 
agement is relieved of pressure from 
friends. Many candidates are uf 
suitable for the position, but the 
contact the company anyway. Ma 
agement must give courtesy inte 
views which often are a waste 0 
time. If a job is publicly advertised 
and is not filled right away, peop 
think there is something wrong wi 
the job, and they steer clear of it. 
A third party can often obtain 
more unbiased reaction from refer 
ences than a company can. Peopld 
will talk more freely to a counselo 
than to company executives. 
As to the present demand fo 
executive personnel, a contributins 
factor is that many companies have 
gone into other insurance fields suct 
as a fire group going into casualt) 
lines or fire and casualty companie: 
going into the life business. In mos} 
cases, these companies need to hir 
executive personnel who have hat 
experience in the new line. The de+ 
mand for expanded executive per 
sonnel is greater than the supply. 
This condition can be expected t' 
continue until new personnel art 
attracted to the insurance field and 
training is expanded to provide 
qualified juniors who can move up. 
Many persons are excellent in <ales 
but weak in administration, and vice 
versa, and companies need bot: 





(Continued on page 84) 
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JAMES A. HAMILTON 
and 
DORRANCE C. BRONSON 


HE GRADUAL DECREASE in mor- 
gor rates in past years has 
resulted in an increase both in the 
number of older persons and in their 
proportion to the total population. 
With relatively fewer younger per- 
sons to contribute to the support of 
the aged, the need for annuities pro- 
vided out of funds accumulated dur- 
ing working years has become more 
pronounced. The development of 
pension and profit-sharing plans 
was, however, fairly slow until the 
early 1940s. Several factors in the 
economy since that time have im- 
plemented the formation of such 
plans, and their growth since then 
has been phenomenal. These fac- 
tors include wartime controls, 
growth of unions, high business pro- 
fits, heavy taxes, and labor scarcity 
coupled with keen competition 
among organizations for  well- 
qualified employees. 

The roster of larger firms and 
organizations having employee pen- 
sion plans is now so complete that 
almost the only area left uncovered 
is found among small or less coherent 
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concerns and individual workers, 
entrepreneurs, or professional men. 
Various bills aimed toward assist- 
ing these individuals have been pre- 
sented in Congress. These bills 
would permit the individual to treat 
as deductible from personal income 
tax amounts allocated to the pro- 
vision of pensions up to a defined 
limit each year. These amounts 
would be set aside in approved 
financing vehicles to provide pen- 
sions in old age. Since no bill of this 
type has ever been enacted in the 
United States, it is not possible to 
foresee what the future in this par- 
ticular area will be.? 

As regards the small concerns, 
particularly the numerous very small 
ones, only those that are established 
as corporations may, under exist- 
ing laws, establish approved pension 
plans (where the employer’s contri- 
butions are tax-deductible) designed 
to include employed proprietors 
among the covered participants. 


Increased Benefits 


It would seem, therefore, that 
under existing laws further expan- 
sion of the pension movement will 
lie largely in increasing benefits for 
employees already covered. Many of 
the existing plans have now been 
in operation for a number of years, 
and those under which past-service 
costs have been funded fairly rapidly 
may soon experience a drop in the 
level of annual contributions. If 

1 Canada enacted a bill in 1957 allowing de- 


ductions from current income of sums set aside 
under a registered retirement savings plan. 
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favorable business profits are the rugof mon 
and taxes are high, it is to be exfsion dis 
pected that at least some of the congment m 
tributions formerly applied towarif{panies, 
the liquidation of past-service costytrustee 
will be channeled into providing ingstewar 
creased benefits, such as_highegiunds « 
benefits for each year of service Rece 
more complete and earlier vesting benefit 
adoption of pensions based on finalflargely 
average pay, disability benefits, oplans 
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If Profits Drop 


If business profits drop substanti- 
ally, a quite different situation ma} 
result—reduced or suspended con 
tributions, increases in unfunded 
past-service liabilities, and even the 
curtailment or termination of somé 
plans. The future growth of the 
pension movement will be closelj 
related to economic conditions. 

However, many forces woul 
probably operate to make a down 
grading of benefits take a mucl 
slower course in periods of busines 
recession than the correspondins 
growth of pension plans during pe 
riods of high business prosperity. 
Such forces would be union pressuré 
to maintain benefits at their previous 
level (although a program aime 
at 100 per cent funding might b 
temporarily set aside) and employe 
efforts to maintain high employee 
morale. 

The vast increase in the number 
and magnitude of pension plans hag Seve: 
brought with it certain responsi-f ‘dis 
bilities, The establishment of a plangjfor | 
and the setting aside of great sums Hol! 
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trustees ) 


of money to meet prospective pen- 


fasion disbursements mean that invest- 


ment mediums (insurers, trust com- 
panies, and individuals acting as 
must exercise careful 
stewardship to avoid the loss of 
funds entrusted to their safekeeping. 

Recent criticisms of employee 
benefit plans have been directed 
largely at those employee welfare 
plans which provide benefits upon 
illness and death—rather than at 
pension plans. In some instances 
trustees of such welfare funds have 
misappropriated money in their safe- 
keeping, and a few insurance-com- 
pany representatives have resorted 
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to highly questionable practices in 
dealing with insurance coverage un- 
der these plans. Several investiga- 
tions of the administration of these 
welfare plans and of pension plans 
have recently been made, notably by 
the Ives, Douglas, and Kennedy 
committees of the United States 
Senate and by the New York in- 
surance and banking departments. 


Periodic Reports 


It is virtually certain that periodic 
reports will be required on all pen- 
sion plans and employee-welfare 
funds attesting to the status of the 
fund implementing the plan at the 
end of each reporting period and 
making full disclosure of the income 
and disbursements of the fund dur- 
ing the interval between reports. 
Several states have recently enacted 
“disclosure” laws. New York State 
for example, under the Mitchell- 
Hollinger law (enacted April 18, 
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1956) requires that employee wel- 
fare funds (including pension plans) 
jointly established by an employer 
and a union must be registered with 
either the New York banking de- 
partment or the insurance depart- 
ment (the banking department if the 
plan is in the hands of a corporate 
trustee, otherwise the insurance de- 
partment). 

The administrative work and ex- 
pense required under pension and 
other employee benefit plans will in- 
crease. In addition to the periodic 
tax returns required under Section 
404(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, there was imposed in 1954, 
under this code, the requirement 
that each trustee must prepare and 
submit an additional form, 990-P, 
for each tax-exempt trust, containing 
specified data relative to the trust 
and information on transactions be- 
tween the trust and the business or 
organization which created the trust 
that were not of an arm’s-length 
character. An additional require- 
ment is to file the Form 990-T where 
a trust engages in an unrelated busi- 
ness. Certain information regard- 
ing pension plans in connection with 
the stockholder proxies of corpora- 
tions is required to be reported to 
the SEC. Other various require- 
ments of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice have been described. Many 
authorities feel that some of these 
special reports would be unneces- 
sary if full-disclosure statements on 
the operation of the funds were made 
public annually. Pressure of public 
opinion might then be adequate to 
police the plans. 


If only the pension plans now in 
existence are continued and if rea- 
sonable efforts are carried out to 
fund them on a sound actuarial basis, 
there will be large continuing in- 
creases in the assets of these plans 
for quite some time into the future. 


Accumulated Funds 


It is estimated that in 1957 there 
were about 30 billion dollars held 
by trustees or insurers to provide 
pension benefits; this amount was 
held in plans which, on the average, 
had had only a short existence. As 
time goes on and the funds increase 
for 20, 30, or 40 years or even 
longer periods, they should attain 
a reasonably stable position (where 
the annual normal-cost contributions 
plus interest on the accumulated 
funds become equal to the pension- 
benefit disbursements), and there 
might be accumulated funds amonnt- 
ing to several times the 30-billion- 
dollar figure. During the 6-year 
period ending December 31, 1955, 
the funds accumulated for private 
pension purposes more than doubled. 
Indeed, the pension fund of one cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries exceeds 
2% billion dollars. In the case of 
several companies the funds exceed 
¥Y% billion dollars. It is questionable 
whether a pension fund of this 
dimension needs to be increased. 
Regardless of the actuarial basis of 
such a plan and its present funding 
program, it may be desirable to slow 
down or to forgo any substantial 
amount of additional funding, but 

(Continued on the next page) 
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@ Life Time Renewals 
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Pension Trends—Continued 


careful account must be kept of the 
growth in the liabilities under the 
plan. 

The setting aside into a trust or 
under an insurance contract of these 
vast amounts of money has had 
some impact on the economy of the 
country. The current trend toward 
inclusion of more common stocks 
in the pension-plan portfolios of 
trusteed plans has undoubtedly had 
some effect in the direction of sta- 
bilizing prices in the stock market. 
The impact of huge amounts of 
equity investments resulting from 
a greater utilization of variable- 
annuity plans can only be guessed. 


Investment of Funds 


The channeling of these funds 
into the equity market, while at- 
tended by a certain amount of risk 
of capital loss, has served to answer 
one criticism frequently leveled at 
the traditional procedures for mak- 
ing pension-fund investments: that 
such funds were in the past largely 
invested in bonds and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness and therefore 
did not assist in meeting sound 
needs for new risk capital. Sug- 
gestions have been made that a part 
of these funds might be invested in 
residential mortgages at times when 
such financing is tight. 

The question whether to invest 
part of the assets of the pension fund 
in the stocks or obligations of the 
employer has received considerable 
attention recently. The 1954 code 
and the relevant regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service have im- 
posed certain restrictions on the in- 
come tax-deductible status of con- 
tributions to an approved pension 
plan if debentures of the employer 
are used as an investment of the 
pension fund. Oddly enough, equity- 
type securities of the same company 
are not subject to this scrutiny if 
purchased competitively (e.g., on 
the open market) and not in pre- 
ponderant amounts (legislation in 
1958 may relax the restrictions on 
debentures ). 

A pension plan or a profit-sharing 
plan can favorably affect employee- 
employer relationships to such a de- 
gree and can be such an important 
element in attracting and holding 









employees that, to an increasing ex- 
tent, employees are kept informe of 
their rights and interests under the 
plan. The existence of pension or 
profit-sharing plans has been widely 
mentioned in advertisements by em- 
ployers competing for well-qualified 
employees, and publicity about the 
plans has been used as a device for 
holding present employees. 

There is a trend toward counsel- 
ing employees before retirement. 
More and more employers are pro- 
viding their employees with infor- 
mation on post-retirement activities 
and with data on the relative merit; 
of, and living costs in, various geo- 
graphical areas. In some instances 
counseling in anticipation of retire- 
ment is commenced either by the em- 
ployers or by unions well before that 
date arrives. 

The rapid increase in the pension- 
plan movement has been attended 
by considerable growth in agencies 
which assist in establishing such 
plans. The services offered by these 
organizations involve design and de- 
velopment of pension plans, determi- 
nation of liabilities under such plans, 
investment of funds and their later 
distribution, and administration. 

Rarely does a meeting of actuaries, 
attorneys, accountants, investment 
people, life-insurance underwriters, 
or employee-relations counselors 
take place but that some phase of 
pension planning is a topic, and fre- 
quently a major topic, for discussion. 
Several associations have been 
formed largely for the purpose of 
disseminating information about one 
or more aspects of pension plans. 

Pension-plan design is constantly 
changing to reflect changing condi- 
tions. The trend seems to be toward 
noncontributory plans, occasioned in 
large degree by high tax rates, both 
corporate and personal. To some 
extent it also reflects the tendency 
to simplification in the funding 
structure of pension plans. Greater 
emphasis is being placed on irue 
bulk methods (deposit administra- 
tion and trust fund) in lieu of the 
methods involving more extensive 
individual record keeping. If the 
federal government should ever en- 
act a bill permitting employee con- 
tributions to a pension plan to be 
treated as deductible from personal 
income (as was proposed in 1950 as 
an amendment to the Railroad Re- 
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egislation,? or as is permitted in 
‘anada) there might well be some 
eversal of the trend toward noncon- 
ributory plans. 


Final-Pay Plans 


There is growing emphasis on 
final-pay plans—where the pension 
is based on compensation levels 
hortly before retirement—and many 
employers have recently redesigned 
heir plans accordingly. The final- 
pay plan may be expected to work 
better as an employee-relations in- 
strument, because it is generally 
conceded that it is more readily 
comprehended by employees. The 
lrawback usually cited for this type 
of plan—that it is not possible to 
forecast costs with any reasonable 
legree of reliability—is also a 
criticism of unit-benefit or career- 
average plans. The fact that during 
a period of inflation it is necessary to 
adjust periodically the accrued bene- 
fit under the career-average plan in 
order to keep the benefits in line 
with the inflationary trend has 
raised the question, which of the 
benefit structures enables more ac- 
curate cost predictions to be made. 
In some instances a combination 
plan provides for determination of 
part of the benefit on career-average 
salary and the balance on final-aver- 
age salary. 

The variable-annuity concept is 
being adopted in an increasing num- 





ber of pension plans in order that 
the retired employee’s pension pay- 
ments may be related to some degree 
to the future inflationary (or defla- 
tionary) trend. A few pension 
plans accomplish somewhat the 
same result by including a provision 
which gears the pension payments 
to a cost-of-living index, and some 
unions have expressed interest in 
this principle. 

The changes made in the Social 
Security Act in 1956, including the 
Provision for the disability-insur- 
ance benefit, have served to empha- 
size total-and-permanent-disability 
benefits. Just as the passage of the 
original Social Security Act stimu- 
lated interest in pensions for retired 
employees, so may the adoption of 
the lisability-insurance benefit under 
OASDI result in the inclusion of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Shenandoah’s New Sales Program 
Backs The Man In The Field 








continuous sales training directed by a special- 
ized staff 

@ new, self-selling promotion material written 
in the prospect’s language 

@ quick service in setting up life insurance 
programs to fit individual needs 


with: 


Shenandoah’s new Field Sales Program is 
designed to close in the gap between field staff and 
home office . . . to promote field programs . . . to 
give managers and agents the kind of backing they 
have every right to expect. Don’t just take our 
word for it — ask any Shenandoah man if this 
isn’t so. 


INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER EASIER AND FASTER WITH SHENANDOAH 
For full information, write: 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Srourance Company 


Home Office * Roonoke, Vo. 
A Mutvol Life Insuronce Compony Owned By And Operated For Its Policyholders 
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J. V. Albrecht (11) 
North Canton, Ohio 


Charles E. Alt (7) 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Grant Anderson 
Wausau. Wisconsin 


Harold G. Austinson (6) 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Richard R. Babbitt (2) 
San Diego, California 


Corwin K. Barnhart (2) 
Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton 


Samuel T. Beach (2) 
Butler, Pennsylvania 


Carl F. Bockelman (7) 
Napoleon, Ohiu 


Albert E. Buenzow (4) 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


Walter T. Burmeister (5) 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Clarence G. Butts (3) 
Buffalo. New York 


Carleton G. Case (13) 
Marion, Ohio 


Eugene L. Christian 
Red Oak, Iowa 


Melvin I. Crumrine (4) 
York. Pennsylvania 


Oliver J. Curfman (6) 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


Lammert H. De Weerth 
8) 
Bartonville, Illinois 


Eduards Dobelis 
Waverly, Iowa 


Otto G. Fellwock 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 


Albert Felmet. C.L.U. (10 
New York 


Virgil H. Folkers, C.L.U. 
(7) 
Waverly, lowa 


Fred W. Gamm (2) 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Fred W. Guinsler 
Newark, Ohio 


Hilbert H. Hantelman (6) 


Mankato, Minnesota 


Carl F. Hanusa (6) 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Samuel J. Harke (10) 
Toledo, Ohio 


E. K. Hasselbring (7) 
Oak Park. Illinois 


Ernest L. Hax (5) 
Victoria, Texas 


Alvin C. Hayes (3) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Edwin H. Holmberg 
Richmond, Michigan 


Donald R. Hopkins 
Bellflower. California 


Frank J. Hummel (7) 
_Cushing, Iowa 


Melvin S. Johnson (2) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Karl W. Klett (8) 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
George Knaphus 
McCallsburg, Iowa 
Donald E. Koehn (4) 
Davenport. Iowa 


Leonard C. Kramer (6) 
Sioux City, lowa 


L B. Krienke (7) 
Pflugerville, Texas 
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1 ‘Proudly.Salutes 
“These 1958 National Quality Award Winners : 


Harold C. Ling (5) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Lawrence A. Lubben (4) 
Cedar Rapids. lowa 


Frederick H. Lueck (11) 
Dayton, Ohio 


G. E. Lueck (2) 
Denver. Colorado 


Benton Luedecke (6) 
Houston, Texas 


Herold J. A. Lueders (9) 
Harper Woods, Michigan 


Gladys H. Marten (11) 
Manson, Iowa 


Robert C. Meyer (3) 
Watseka, Illinois 


Eric W. Moerbe 
Brenham. Texas 


Jerry J. Moerbe 
El Campo, Texas 


Martin A. Moerbe (7) 
Joliet, Mlinois 


Clarence A. Norcross (2) 


Portland, Oregon 


Gertrude Nybakken (3) 
Solon. Iowa 


Alta L, Obermueller 
Hufsmith, Texas 


John H. Oltmann (3) 
Davenport. lowa 


Herbert A. Oster (7) 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Harold A. Palmer (4) 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


John M. Park (9) 
Peoria, Illinois 


Dietrich E. Peters (4) 
Spokane, Washington 





0. 


George C. Rausch (6) 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Kenneth E. Renken 
Algona. Iowa 


Ben H. Ritter, Jr. (7) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Howard F. Ritter (6) 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Vernon L. Schrader (3) 
Elgin, Illinois 


Erwin G. Schrank 
Dallas, Texas 


Elwin H. Schubbe (5) 
Springfield. Minnesota 


Victor W. Schulz (6) 
Sheldon, Iowa 


Ellsworth H. Shields (6) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George H. Sielschott (7) 
St. Marys, Ohio 


Harold E. Struckmann (3) 
Rochester, Minnesota 


George W. Thiemann (2) 
Glen Ellyn. Illinois 


Harold T. Voigt. (2) 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Arthur W. Winkelhake. 
C.L.U. (7) 
Talmage. Nebraska 


() Figure indicates num- 
ber of years award has 
been won. 
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HORACE R. SMITH, CLU 
Assistant Agency Vice President 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. 


SCIENTIST, an inventor, a trial 

lawyer, an artist or a composer 
may make valuable contributions to 
society purely through his own cre- 
ative efforts. But a sales executive 
has value only in relationship to an 
organization. In this light we may 
consider that as a sales executive, 
a general agent operating by himself 
can accomplish very little. 


Many Functions 


The general agent’s work is im- 
portant only to the extent that his 
job requires him to wear several 
hats, to function as a technical spe- 
cialist in life insurance selling, in 
agent and agency finance matters, in 
sales promotion, recruiting, training, 
Supervision, motivation and leader- 
ship. 

Whatever additional duties he 
may have, the general agent’s execu- 
tive task remains the same. Essen- 
tially, it is his job to influence others 
to cooperate toward the goal which 
they come jointly to find desirable. 

There are three main principles 
which guide management. The first 
principle is that of analysis of man- 
agement responsibility and planning 
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for its discharge in proper fashion. 
This is one of the major controlling 
elements in the making of intelligent 
decisions. 

The second guiding principle for 
executive expression relates itself to 
the organization of the sales force in 
order to implement the plan that has 
been developed. It is important to 
remember constantly that the organ- 
ization of a sales force is not done 
once and for all, but needs constant 
replenishment for expansion and de- 
velopment within itself. 

The general agent is not only con- 
cerned with the structure of his or- 
ganization and how he wants to 
distribute life insurance through the 
work of others, but he is concerned 
with the. principles of selection, train- 
ing, as well as supervision of the 
individuals who will man the sales 
organization he plans to lead. 

The third guiding principle in 
management is concerned with mak- 
ing the organization function effec- 
tively in pursuit of its objectives. 
In making an organization function 
effectively we have to transmit 
through the organization our objec- 
tives, our ideals and our hopes and 
dreams and at the same time trans- 
mit to the organization effective 
methods for making all of these 
possible. ‘ 

When these three basic principles 
are combined at a performance level 





of which we can be proud, the result 
is a dynamic leadership which is the 
end result all agency leaders seek. 

It, of course, goes without saying 
that whatever skill each general 
agent may possess in the way of 
ability to organize and train the sales 
force, is of very little value until he 
has an adequate organization who 
will put his ideas, methods and prin- 
ciples into action. 


Double the Sales Force 


Within the next ten years, our 
national economy will probably pass 
$600,000,000,000 and our population 
will approach two hundred million 
people. By that time, the American 
life insurance companies must have 
a sales force at least double its pres- 
ent size numerically, as well as 
double in the individual effectiveness 
of its men, or we shall not even be 
able to maintain our present share 
of the income dollar going into life 
insurance. Man-power building is, 
therefore, the inescapable responsi- 
bility of agency management and if 
the present American life insurance 
agency system is to survive, there 
can be no other solution. 

Of course, recruiting is difficult 
today and there is no sound reason 
to believe that it is going to get 
easier. We face a situation where 
(Continued on the next page) 
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from Continental 





A 
Quantity Discount 
on Life Insurance 


»2.Can save you 
$6000 or more in 
premiums 


Now, the more insurance you 
buy, the less it costs you per 
thousand ...on any amount up 
to $500,000. 

Pioneering this revolutionary 
idea in protection is Continental 
Assurance. Under Continental’s 
new Quantity Discount Plan, a 
40-year old businessman who 
bought $100,000 of Continen- 
tal’s Quantity Discount cover- 
age could save almost $6000 in 
premiums by age 65. And pro- 
portionate savings can be made 
on all other amounts from 
$5000 to $500,000. 

In addition to these savings, 
this Continental policy also 
offers excellent early cash values 
and fine family or business pro- 
tection. Available up to age 75. 
Write for more information or 
contact our nearest general 
agent. 


Continental 


Assurance ,°"Z*, 


Company 
Retirement and Special Ly stavice ¢ 
Plans Department 





310 South. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


ONE OF CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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Destinies in Our Hands—Continued 


sixty-eight million jobs are being 
offered to only about sixty-six mil- 
lion available workers and at the 
highest rates of pay in American 
history. This expansion and accom- 
anying business opportunity which 
we have been experiencing brings 
with it hampering influence upon re- 
cruiting effort of which we are all 
aware. But, in the same situation, 
we find the present very lush market 
for life insurance and certainly no 
one would wish that characteristic 
of our current economy to change. 

Therefore, whether we like it or 
not, the number of available people 
who will volunteer for our business 
is not going to increase and the num- 
ber of people who are becoming un- 
happy with their present jobs is not 
likely to increase in the foreseeable 
future. This means that life insur- 
ance must be made a more inter- 
esting and more attractive career 
through the production of more 
highly successful survivors if we are 
to do the kind of man-power building 
job that the future demands of us. 

As sales leaders, it is unthinkable 
that while we urge our men to pros- 
pect better so that they may sell 
more, we as recruiters are not doing 
as well now as we know how to do 
in a parallel area. Recruiting good 
men has never been easy—for that 
matter, so long as we have a good 
market it is not likely to get any 
easier. 


Devote More Time 


The only answer to the man- 
power building job is the devoting 
of more time to the job, more crea- 
tive effort, more resourceful action, 
and the building of more successful 
men as a climate into which new 
men may be recruited. 

One of the most important steps 
that can be taken in building man 
power is to reduce the present ter- 
mination rate of appointed agents. 
This can only be done through better 
selection at the beginning, better ori- 
entation and attitude building after 
contracting, and better training and 
better supervision all along the way 
to the end that the good men who 
do enter the business will be pre- 
sented a better opportunity to suc- 





ceed than has been the experience 
in recent years. 





Recent studies have definitely 
shown that there is a tendency for 
greater survival as well as better 
production for those men who have 
received a substantial amount of pre- 
contract training before they enter 
upon the more formal phase of life 
insurance work. 


Act of Human Relations 


Recently, an eminent authority in 
another business field made the state- 
ment that “Management is social 
engineering applied to business prob- 
lems.” Certainly, agency manage- 
ment in our work is the art of human 
relations in its fullest and broadest 
sense. There is a great need for us 
to bring to each day of work an 
understanding of people. Our atti- 
tude toward people must be as broad 
in concept as we must be in our more 
specialized knowledge and skill areas 
of selling, underwriting, and apply- 
ing life insurance to the needs of 
family men, businessmen and _busi- 
ness organizations. 

Our work will have far more in- 
terest for us when we remember 
that at once we are leader, trainer, 
guide, personal counsellor, father 
confessor, psychologist, brother and 
friend. 


Training Changes People 


In approaching the general agent- 
agent relationship for the purpose 
of individual development of the 
agent, it seems reasonable to bear 
in mind that life and growth are 
changes. Training changes people. 
Training changes both the trainer 
and the trainee. People are always 
changing anyhow. We are not today 
what we were yesterday. We should 
constantly bear in mind that every 
person is a human equation one way 
or the other. The precise combina- 
tion of the talents of creativity, the 
spirit of aggressiveness, and personal 
courage and integrity govern to a 
substantial degree the difference that 
exists between men and their pro- 
ductive capacities. 

When the trainer understands the 
agent to the point that he knows the 
impact of each of these character- 
istics on the work of the agent, he 
can really begin to train and guide 
and coach effectively. 

We must teach a man through in- 
sight to see others as he sees him- 
self. Very importantly also, we must 
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teach a man through objectivity, to 
see himself as others see him. There 
is not much doubt that salesmanship 
is as important as science in the total 
life of the nation. The scientific 
point of view is, of course, very im- 
portant, but equally and if not more 
s0, are your insights into people so 
we may know their passions, their 
aspirations, and the wonders of their 
minds. 

Effective leadership must liberate 
a man from the pressures that bind 
him, otherwise a man may not be 
able to free himself thus to rise above 
the dead level of mediocrity. The 
keys to successful selling are inquiry 
and observation. The salesman in- 
quires of his mind and must get 
inside the minds of those with whom 
he works, otherwise he cannot be at 
peace with his conscience in the 
recommendations he makes. 


Negates Frustration 


Why did Willie Loman destroy 
his life in “Death Of A Salesman ?”’ 
Simply, I think, because he chose 
ideals that were alien to his char- 
acter. He blindly accepted the myths 
of success that had been suggested to 
him, and leaning only on the external 
things that he saw, rather than on 
the strength of his own being, he 
could not help but be frustrated. 
Salesmanship truly brings life to life. 
It widens horizons and negates 
frustration. 

Salesmanship is an antidote to the 
dullness that life sometimes delivers. 
The very essence of democracy is 
demonstrated in the art of selling, 
because through this relationship we 
learn to understand each other from 
the inside and to make ultimate de- 
cisions together. 


Someone Will Always Live 


The salesman of life insurance and 
his prospective client resolve many 
things into simple problems. Those 
who are frustrated ‘are led into 
brighter perspectives, they stand be- 
fore new horizons, they lose their 
troubles in the presence of the con- 
tagion that comes from knowing that 
life insurance is bought not because 
someone will die, but because some- 
one will always live. 

‘he doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest may produce a few hardy ca- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Now ready... 


‘THE INSURANCE STOCK SURVEY 


Our annual comparative analysis of 109 of the country’s 
leading insurance companies is now available. 
A copy will be sent to you upon request. 


We specialize in and offer our facilities for the 


purchase and sale of insurance company stocks. 





Blyth & Co., Inc. 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


San Francisco - Cuicaco - Los ANGELES - SEATTLE - PorTLAND 
Boston - PHILADELPHIA: PitrsBURGH * CLEVELAND: LovuIsvILLE - INDIANAPOLIS 
Derrorr - MinNEAPOLIS - SPOKANE + OAKLAND - Eureka - SacraMENTO 
PasaDENA - San Dieco - San Jose + Fresno - Pato Atto - OxnarD 



































ANY BUSINESS WITH 5 OR MORE KEY EMPLOYEES 


OR EXECUTIVES IS A GOOD PROSPECT FOR 





pROVIDENT’S EXCLUSive 





bad | ¢ 
AN OF INCOME REPLACE™ 


YOU CAN OFFER THESE ADVANTAGES: 





Non-Cancellable Accident and Sickness policies. 
Long Term or Short Term. 

Up to $500 monthly indemnity. 

No “house confinement” restriction. 


Premium reduction. 


Optional employer participation. 


These and other features have given the exclusive 10-12 plan 
a high ratio of sales to interviews. The market is large and the 
income possibilities are excellent. Write for full details. 





Brokerage Business Solicited 











V DENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga 


-Since 1887 










LIFE ACCIDENT 





SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 









Pension Trends—from page 23 


some form of total-and-perman:nt- 
disability benefits in plans that do 
not now contain them. On the other 
hand, where pension plans already 
have generous disability benefits, it 
is to be expected that steps will be 
taken to treat the federal benefit 
as a total or partial offset to such 
benefits. 

While these new federal disability 
benefits will have to be considered 
in relation to a plan’s disability 
benefits, the earlier prevalence of 
provisions adjusting the old-age pen- 
sion by deducting all or one-half 
of the federal OASDI benefit has 
been diminishing. New pension 
plans seldom adopt this offset 
method for age retirements, and 
many previously established plans 
with the offset feature have changed 
to benefit formulas independent of 
OASDI. This is not to say that 
OASDI is being ignored in estab- 
lishing the pension formula but only 
that the offset approach is not used 
so much as formerly, though it is 
frequently retained for disability 
retirements. For example, the pen- 
sion arising from the first $4,200 of 
earnings is usually at a lower rate 
than the part deriving from earnings 
in excess of $4,200; the resulting 
total pension is thus payable in addi- 
tion to federal old-age benefits, but 
the latter are taken into account 
automatically. 

There is a trend toward eliminat- 
ing or increasing maximum bene- 
fits. In may salaried plans the dol- 
lar-maximum amounts have been 
increased recently or removed en- 
tirely (in some instances minority 
groups of stockholders have opposed 
these changes). The limit on the 
number of years for which service 
is credited is being extended or re- 
moved. The eligibility conditions 
requiring, for example, the attain- 
ment of age thirty-five with 5 years 
of service before benefits will accrue 
under the plan are being made !ess 
severe, and in many plans, particu- 
larly in noncontributory types, em- 
ployees are permitted to include all 
years of continuous service for 
credit.* 


% Sometimes, however, the benefit-accrua! rate 
selected may be reduced somewhat from wi:at il 
would have been if credited service had beet 
limited. 
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A provision for vesting of bene- 
fits attributable to employee con- 
tributions is generally found in 
new contributory plans. The trend 
toward the inclusion of some form 
of vesting of employer contribu- 
tions and the liberalization of ex- 
isting vesting provisions has been 
stimulated by the inclusion of such 
provisions in many recently nego- 
tiated pension plans. In some plans 
where extremely generous vesting 
provisions were included earlier 
(eg., in plans designed during the 
period of wage and salary stabili- 
zation where one of the features of 
the plan was the provision of a 
separation allowance in the guise of 
a vesting provision), the vesting 
provision has been tightened up. 
Employers who had _ experienced 
heavy outlays, in the form of either 
cash or deferred benefits, by reason 
of short-term employees’ leaving em- 
ployment with vested rights, have 
taken steps to curtail this frittering 
away of pension funds by requiring 
more stringent age and length-of- 
service requirements to be met be- 
fore vesting becomes effective. 

In the area of negotiated pension 
plans some of the unions have in- 
dicated that their next objectives 
will be (1) improving benefit levels 
to bring pension payments (inclu- 
sive of OASDI) closer to the pay 
received shortly before retirement, 
(2) improving the vesting provision 
with a view to ultimately attaining 
full and immediate vesting of em- 
ployer contributions, (3) increasing 
the  total-and-permanent-disability 
benefits and easing the eligibility 
requirements for receiving such 
benefits, and (4) including some 
form of pension payment to widows 
of deceased pensioners. 

Some union officials favor invest- 
ment of a substantial portion of 
funds implementing negotiated pen- 
sion plans in housing for active and 
retired members and in medical 
centers. 

The burgeoning of the pension- 
plan movement over the last two 
decades and the unusual business 
situation that persisted during this 
period (and to some extent still 
persists) has resulted in the installa- 
tion of a number of plans that were 
ill-conceived and sometimes devised 
primarily for purposes other than 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Trends—Continued 


meeting future pension obligations. 
A few employers, growing rapidly 
and making large profits, adopted 
overly generous pension plans which 
became difficult to continue when 
business conditions became more 
competitive. Some of these plans 
came to the position where termi- 
nation, in whole or in part, became 
desirable if not necessary. 

Recent years have witnessed the 
frequent combining of corporations 


by merger or purchase. Often each 
corporation has its own pension 
plan, and it becomes necessary to 
redesign one of the plans to accom- 
modate it to the other or to develop 
an entirely new plan which will, 
in so far as possible, reflect the bene- 
fit provisions of the plans of each 
corporaton. This can be an ex- 
tremely difficult and complex pro- 
cedure, not only because of the need 
for preserving the equities of the 
participants in each plan, as far as is 
practicable, but also because of the 
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natural tendency to select the most 
liberal provisions of each plan so 
that the pension-benefit status oj 
all the employees will be improved 
(or at least not worsened). [Ire 
quently, too, quite diverse funding 
methods and financing mediums wil 
have to be reconciled. 

Since the late 1940s there has 
been a well-defined trend toward 
trust funds as a financing medium 
and toward large-sized pension 
plans. Before that time most pen- 
sion benefits were financed through 
insurance contracts either of the 
group-annuity form or of the indi- 
vidual-policy form. The statutory 
restrictions on investments of life- 
insurance companies, precluding all 
but a relatively small investment in 
common stocks, and the’ flexibility 
possible under a trust-fund plan are 
factors promoting this trend. 

The generally higher rates of in- 
terest return of trust funds (some- 
times substantially higher but on 
occasion lower, especially where the 
assets of the trust funds were in- 
vested almost entirely in government 
bonds) as compared with insurers 
and the capital gains, realized and 
unrealized, of those trusts that in- 
cluded a substantial amount of stock 
in their pension-fund portfolios in- 
fluenced the movement toward trust 
funds. To some extent the favorable 
tax position of an exempt trust 
as against an insured plan was a 
contributing factor. Whether this 
trend toward the trust-fund financ- 
ing arrangement will continue is 
impossible to forcast accurately. 
With a view to making their product 
more competitive with trust-fund 
plans, the insurance companies have 
developed plans which utilize types 
of funding commonly used under 
trust funds, have streamlined admin- 
istration procedures, and have in- 
creased flexibility in other areas.* 

The split-funding approach has 
become increasingly popular within 
the last few years, especially for 
large pension plans. Both an insur- 
ance contract and a trust fund are 
utilized, with part of the contribu- 
tions under the plan going to one 


* There are other considerations besides fi1anc- 
ing. For example, many authorities in the 
pension field point;out that insurers are in 4 
favorable position to disburse pension pay!ents 
because of their extensive facilities for tracing 
and making payment to annuitants and bene- 
ficiaries. 
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and part to the other. Under one 
split-funding approach the trust 
fund is used substantially for the 
accumulation of funds up to retire- 
ment, funds then being transferred 
to the insurer, which acts both as in- 
vestment medium and as disbursing 
agency. The indicated advantage of 
the split-funding approach is that 
it offers a middle course between the 
trust fund and the insurer and 
thereby serves to reduce the risk 
of complete reliance on either financ- 
ing vehicle. 

The almost complete coverage by 
pension plans, in one form or an- 
other, of the employees of medium 
and large corporations has produced 
increased emphasis on meeting the 
pension problems of the small con- 
cern. Until recently most small em- 
ployers establishing pension plans 
based them on individual-insurance 
contracts of the insurance-annuity 
or retirement-annuity type, with a 
custodian trustee holding the poli- 
cies. One of the disadvantages of a 
trust fund as the financing medium 
for a small pension plan has been 
the inability of the trust to diversify 
its investments and the added ex- 
pense when relatively small units 
of securities were purchased. To 
alleviate this condition the use of 
common trusts® by pension plans 
has been promoted and, subject to 
appropriate provisions, has been ac- 
cepted as a suitable arrangement by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Some common trusts have a stipu- 
lated dollar limit on the amount of 
investments which can be made, after 
which a new common trust is estab- 
lished and similarly succeeding ones. 
Other common trusts are not re- 
stricted in this manner. Trust com- 
panies have established different 
forms of common trusts. One may 
invest only in common stocks, an- 
other only in bonds, and still another 
in a mixture of stocks and bonds. 
By offering these several types of 
common trusts, greater choice is 
permitted in the type of investment 
that may be utilized for a pension 
fund. For example, if an employer 
installed a pension plan that included 
a variable annuity as well as a fixed 
type of benefit, the common trust 
utilizing equities only might be used 
to finance the variable annuity and 


—_—————_—. 


* Wherein the assets of more than one pension 
fund are commingled for investment purposes. 
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the mixed trust, or the 100 per cent 
bond trust, might be used to finance 
the balance of the benefit. The pen- 
sion-trust fund could then ‘“‘buy into” 
such a common trust and become the 
“owner” of a fractional part of it. 
Similarly, it could invest in a num- 
ber of common trusts. Small funds 


may also secure investment aver- 
ages, although not mortality aver- 
ages, through investment in mutual 
funds. 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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While some social planners point 
with pride to the widespread adop- 
tion of private pension plans and 
the seemingly continual “improve- 
ment” in the social-security and 
other governmental benefits payable 
during old age and disability, others 
express concern over this trend. It 
is a moot question whether or not 
the increased mechanization of in- 
dustry and business, accompanied 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Trends—Continued 


by emphasis on bigness in private 
enterprise, has tended to make it 
more difficult for individuals to pro- 
vide for their old age themselves. 
It is also by no means apparent that 
the existence of pension plans tends 
to reduce individual initiative and 
mobility, although arguments to this 
effect are frequently presented. 

Certainly the scarcity of qualified 
personnel in almost all categories 
caused by the prosperous conditions 
of the last decade and the favora- 
ble tax treatment afforded pension 
plans have greatly stimulated their 
development. The effect of future 
business cycles on the pension-plan 
movement is not possible to foresee, 
but large numbers of the working 
people of this country are placing 
great reliance on the continuation of 
these plans. It is not unlikely that, 
in the recent growth of the pension- 
plan movement, a major shift in the 
social and economic structure has 
taken place. 


Reprinted by permission from the book 
“Pensions” to be published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y 





CHECK-O-MATIC 


THE REGISTERED NAME, Check-o- 
matic is now available to all life 
insurance companies that want to 
use it for their preauthorized check 
plans. This was announced by the 
Bank Premium Payment Plans 
Committee of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

The companies which have been 
using it (New York Life, Ohio State 
Life, Columbus Mutual, Indianapolis 
Life and West Coast Life) have 
agreed to release the name because 
other companies showed interest in 
it. They felt, too, that the more 
standardization existing among com- 
panies having preauthorized check 
plans the greater would be the 
acceptance by banks. The name 
Check-o-matic may in the future be- 
come a generic term to identify pre- 
authorized check plans. 


URGES FREEDOM 


THE CASE FOR “prompt and final” 
elimination of all governmental con- 
trol over Federal Housing Admin- 











istration and Veterans Administra- 
tion mortgage interest rates is now 
more conclusive than ever, accord- 
ing to John C. Hall, president of the | 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. Citing the fact that pre. 
mium prices for F.H.A. loans have 
begun to appear in the market. re. 
placing the discount prices at which 
they sold six months ago, he ap. 
pealed to Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to make it possible for thes 
rates “to move with the generd 
money market.” 





PENSIONS GAIN 


INSURED PENSIONS made their great. 
est gains on record during 1957, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. At the start of this year 
23,640 insured pension plans were 
in force in the United States, cover- 
ing 4,860,000 employees or associates 
and attaining total reserves of $14, 
025,000,000. This represented a net 
gain in the year of 2,820 plans, 385,- 
000 in persons covered, and $1, 
575,000,000 in the aggregate re- 
serves back of these plans. 
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WILLIAM D. STROUD, M. D. 
Professor of Cardiology, Emeritus, 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE THREE MOST common dis- 
abling events as regards the 
cardiovascular system are: 


(1) a coronary occlusion ; 


(2) a cerebrovascular accident— 
hat is, “a stroke”—and 


(3) congestive heart failure. 


All three events are associated 
with atherosclerosis—this is the de- 
posit of incompletely digested fatty 
material in the walls of the arteries 
which supply blood to the heart or 
brain. This is commonly called 
“hardening of the arteries.” It is 
really very similar to the develop- 
ment of rust in a pipe. 

In an attempt to help solve the 
problem as to 


(1) Whether an individual is en- 
titled to benefits and 


(2) Whether there should be a con- 
tinuation of benefits without some 
effort at rehabilitation, a discussion 
of a few cases may help. 


Fine Recovery 


On December 3, 1940, a very 
prominent Philadelphia lawyer, at 
the age of fifty-five years, while 
arguing a case in court, suffered a 
cerebrovascular accident—that is, 
“a stroke.” There was a complete 
loss of function in the left arm and 
almost complete loss of function in 
the left leg. There was considerable 
thickness of speech. He was con- 
fined to the hospital for five and a 
half weeks and to his home for 
eight and a half weeks, but was 
given continuous physiotherapy. He 
spent eight weeks at a spa in Cali- 
fornia. He gradually improved with 
hydro- and physiotherapy so that he 
could walk without a cane, and 
there was no impairment of his 
speech, 
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I first saw him on May 28, 1941— 
six months after his stroke. All this 
time, I believe he was totally dis- 
abled. He gradually returned to his 
office for four hours a day, three 
days a week, and took a month’s 
vacation in August. Early in Sep- 
tember 1941, he was able to return 
to work full time. I therefore be- 
lieve he was totally disabled for nine 
months. Since that time—a period 
of sixteen years—he has not been 
disabled at all, as he has worked full 
time. He is now seventy-one years 
old. 


Start Right Away 


This gentleman illustrates what 
may be done with individuals totally 
disabled with any form of cardio- 
vascular (heart and blood vessel) 
total disability. The important thing 
is that an attempt at rehabilitation 
be started at once. This attempt is 
more difficult of accomplishment 
from a mental, than a physical stand- 
point. If these individuals with any 
form of cardiovascular disability get 
the idea they are totally disabled for 
life, it is terribly hard to persuade 
them that they are not. It is much 
easier to prove to them that physi- 
cally, they are capable of returning 
to their previous occupation or at 
least to some form of remunerative 
occupation. 


Not Totally Disabled 


A classmate of mine in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical 
School first consulted me on Octo- 
ber 16, 1940. He was then forty- 
eight years old. He was practicing 
the specialty of otolaryngology, that 
is, diseases of the nose and throat. 
His blood pressure was 208 systolic 
and 130 diastolic. Normals are con- 
sidered below 150 systolic and 100 
diastolic at this age, although these 
figures are considered high by some 
physicians. I believed he was not 
disabled as he had no symptoms and 


reducing total disability 


was able to carry on his work in a 
normal manner. Some physicians 
would have said he was totally dis- 
abled, since carrying on his work 
would contribute to his ultimate vas- 
cular accident—either in the heart 
or brain—which seemed certain to 
occur sooner or later. I disagree with 
this attitude. 


Fifteen Years Later 


In March, 1955—fifteen years 
after he was found to have markedly 
high blood pressure—this physician 
developed a coronary occlusion. 
After three months, I believed he 
had made an excellent recovery and 
that it was safe for him to return 
to his practice full time. Just a year 
later—on July 28, 1956—he devel- 
oped a cerebrovascular accident, “a 
stroke,” which involved his right 
arm and hand, his speech and his 
right leg to a slight degree. With 
physio- and hydrotherapy, he has re- 
gained full use of his right leg, but 
there has been no improvement in 
his right hand. Of course, he cannot 
carry on his practice of treating 
diseases of the ear, nose and throat, 
and therefore, in my opinion, is to- 
tally and permanently disabled. 


Plans to Contest 


Two of the three insurance com- 
panies with which he carries insur- 
ance are paying him total disability 
benefit, but one company claims he 
does not rate it, since he is not “con- 
fined.” This does not seem fair to 
me and he plans to contest this de- 
cision. 

In summary then, many policy- 
holders are totally disabled through 
atherosclerotic occlusion of an ar- 
tery either in the heart or the brain, 
but through prompt efforts at re- 
habilitation, in the majority of cases, 
it may be possible to prevent this 
total disability from becoming per- 
manent. 
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He Ignores 


“Just one more Dixieland band and we’ll call it a night,” 
says Bill Monroe to his wife, Arthe, at the entrance of the 
famous Paddock Lounge in the New Orleans French Quarter. 


IME to enjoy the pleasures of just plain living has 

become a luxury not many businessmen can afford. 
For this reason, it is refreshing to meet an individual 
who does not fit the pattern of what most people 
consider to be the typically successful . business or 
professional man. Such a man is William B. Monroe, 
CLU, who long ago exploded the myth that success in 
any field is a full-time, nose-to-the-grindstone job. 


This does not mean that Bill Monroe is casual about 
his professional responsibilities. On the contrary, be- 
cause of his interest in people and his ability to analyze 
their financial needs and wants, he is one of the most 
respected life underwriters in the country —a_ fact 








Bill Monroe, gardener, 
and family — daughter 
Arthe, daughter-in-law 
Libby, granddaughters 
Maria and Arthe, son 
Bill, Jr., grandson Pat, 
granddaughters Lee and 
Kitty, and Mrs. Monroe. 


which is echoed in the more than $20,000,000 of life 
insurance security which has been accumulated by his 
clients on a systematic basis. 

The son of a former Chief Justice of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court and a graduate of Tulane University, 
Bill Monroe had been a vice president of a prominent 
investment company before joining The Union Central’s 
New Orleans Agency in 1930. Since that time he has 
distinguished himself as a Chartered Life Underwriter, 
a life member of the celebrated Million Dollar Round 
Table and a charter member of his Company’s exclusive 
President’s Club. 

But this fact remains: the pressure of success has not 
denied William B. Monroe time for a rewarding life 
outside his active and impressive career —a tribute to 
both the man and his profession. 





Bill Monroe picks up the tempo of 
“Celestin’s Original Tuxedo Dixie- 
land Jazz Band.”’ Scene is the colorful 
Recess Club, where the membership 
numbers ninety of New Orleans’ lead- 
ing business and professional men. 


Bill Monroe reviews the insurance 
program of his client, Richard W. 
Freeman (right), president of the 
Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany. At left is Mr. Freeman’s tax 
administrator, Jackson P. Ward, CPA. 
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HAND OPERATED ADDING 
MACHINE 


A new Simplex ten-key adding machine, 
hand-operated for adding, subtracting and 
listing, has been released by the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company. Price-de- 
signed to enable office managers to put 
one on every desk, it is said to be rugged 
enough to withstand the wear and tear 
of counter-top use, and to be small and 
light enough for businessmen to carry any- 
where. Measuring 8” x 11” and weighing 
14 pounds, it provides direct subtraction 
and automatic credit balance; minus items 
and negative totals and sub-totals print 
in red. Features claimed are: a standard- 
size ten-key Monroe keyboard, standard- 
size tape and ribbon and standard locks 
to prevent misoperation. 
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COUNTER TOP RACK 


Designed for displaying sales and in- 
formation literature on a counter top, this 
rack from Halverson Speciality Sales fea- 
tures clear, transparent plexiglass facings. 
Functional tilt-back pocket design keeps 
pamphlets erect and at a reading angle; 
dividers adjust to accommodate any size 
publication or literature. A large area in 
back of the rack is suitable for storing 
additional literature. Dimensions: 1242” 
high, 24” wide, 5” deep; constructed of 
heavy-gauge steel, finished in Hammerloid 
Gray baked enamel. Four rubber feet 
protect desk and counter surfaces. 





TOUCH-BUTTON DICTATING 


An automatic, transistorized dictating 
machine, complete with touch-button con- 
trols throughout, has been introduced by 
Dictaphone Corporation. It is ready for 
action as soon as the microphone is picked 
up, and shuts itself off automatically when 
the microphone is returned. All the con- 
trols for dictating are right on the micro- 
phone: by touching a button, the user can 
record, hear playback, make a correction, 
or indicate letter lengths. The new micro- 
phone is small, light, made of unbreakable 
plastic, and tilted at what is said to be the 
right angle for better recording. On the 
machine itself is a Dictate-Listen selector, 
also controlled by touch-buttons. Loading 
and unloading the Dictabelt (the recording 
medium) is also accomplished by a touch- 
button device. Formerly all of these func- 
tions were lever-controlled. Reduced in 
size, low, slim and modern, it has a flat 
top on which papers can be placed. 
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DISTRIBUTING CART 


Used to distribute mail, production 
orders, payroll checks, etc., this mobile 
cart from Can-Pro Corporation is actually 
two grey plastic coated water-repellent 
cases mounted on a tubular aluminum 
frame. Top case is 15” wide, 1242” deep 
and 26” long and will hold up to thirty-two 
adjustable, legal size, metal-tabbed sec- 
tions. Bottom case is the same size and 
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can be used for small packages andg0n its 
parcels. Both cases are removable from§ achtse 
the cart. It has four 5” diameter rubber C 
wheels suitable for all kinds of floors andg \°™P2 
outdoor wear. Front wheels are swivel§ the for 
and rear wheels stationary for easy mo- ing sc 
bility. Cart is said to be slim enough to 
fit between desks and small aisles; wheels§ "ecord 
large enough to give trouble free opero-B the ne 
tion up and down stairs and in and ddinpe 
out of elevators. A snap fastened cover for P 
the upper case is available. found 
appear 
throug 
The 
and c¢ 
x | 
files. 
pandit 
ELECTRIC PORTABLE am 
. fe Dility 
Developed by Smith-Corona, this electric ) 
portable typewriter boasts uniform and se 
distinctive typing by anyone with a mini-§ locate 
mum of skill. Extra pressure on the space threat 


bar or hyphen-underline key will cause = 
automatic action until released. There is a Wi 
touch selection dial and an impression [nc 

control dial. Key-set tabulator and clear ‘ 


are located together at the right-hand side visible 


of the keyboard for extra convenience. @ tems, 
The exclusive page gage, which accurately partir 
indicates the exact amount of paper Ie P 
maining at the bottom of the page, is in- § qui 
cluded. Pica or elite type is standard and § bined 
other types can be ordered. Available in 1) 7" 
alpine blue, coral pink, sea foam greet —_ 
and beige, with a light grey, viny]-covered 
aluminum case. 
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With this record-keeping system, data on any one of 5,000 agents can be located by clerk within a 


HEN IT SOUGHT TO IMPROVE 
‘ Wi: system of keeping records 
on its licensed agents, the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company encountered and solved 
the formidable problem of transcrib- 
ing some five thousand complex 
records from old forms to new. Both 
the new record-keeping system the 
company adopted and the solution it 
found to the transcription problem 
appear to have many applications 
throughout the insurance industry. 


Former Practice 


The firm kept agents’ licensing 
and contract records on 3” x 5” and 
4" x 6” index cards in ten “blind” 
files. With annual production ex- 
panding, the company’s agency de- 
partment was faced with the proba- 
bility that the time-consuming job 
of searching through the files to 
locate data would soon seriously 
threaten the department’s efficiency. 

With the help of VISIrecord, 
Inc., designer and manufacturer of 
visible-vertical, record-keeping sys- 
tems, the planning and agency de- 
partments worked out a new setup, 
requiring all new cards, which com- 
bined these features : 

1) Extremely fast data location, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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matter of seconds. 
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Indexed bank divider stands conveniently open as clerk takes an agent's card 
from record housing unit. “Card-out" signal next to one removed speeds work. 
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Public Relations 


HE BUSINESS MAN TODAY has 
ji igaatta resposibilities of which 
his counterpart of thirty years ago 
never dreamed. Capitalism, as we 
refer to our business system, has 
matured. Public opinion must be 
considered, and even cultivated. 
Whether this rebirth of faith came 
as a result of shock or gently flut- 
tered down like a dove is of little 
consequence. We know that public 
opinion is not and cannot be ignored 
and that the businessman has become 
an inseparable part of the civic and 
social community. Every generation 
breeds a group of mal-contents, 
critics and iconoclasts. The present 
generation has its share of extremely 
vocal reformists who try to tear 
down the free-enterprise system by 
pointing out its faults. 


Arise to the Needs 


Businessmen as a group inevitably 
arise to the needs of the day, and 
through public relations, present the 
business side of economics and tell 
the real story of their industry. It 
is with this phase of public relations 
that we wish to deal. In our opin- 
ion, the most exciting reading was 
the newspaper report of Mr. Roger 
M. Blough’s (Chairman of United 
States Steel Company) testimony 
in respect to prices and inflation 
(August, 1957) before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, headed by Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver. 

Mr. Blough was not only com- 
municative, but was eloquently so 
in his explanations of the workings 
of his industry and his company, and 
in refuting with facts the inferences 
of its critics. This is public relations 
of a high order. U. S. News and 
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World Report (August 23, 1957 is- 
sue, pages 96-98) referred to Mr. 
Blough as “public relations man” 
for his industry. 

We will not be treating public 
relations on so high a plane, but the 
reference to Mr. Blough’s testimony 
does serve as an example of the im- 
portance of industry spokesmen in 
correcting wrong impressions and 
in putting facts before the public. 


Civic Affairs 


No doubt the basic motivation for 
public relations is business promo- 
tion. This is not a criticism but a 
statement of fact as we see it. Few 
actions are the result of a single 
motivating force. Many reasons 
merge into a course of action. Busi- 
nessmen are an aggressive lot and 
competition forces the use of every 
opportunity to advance the sales of 
their companies. But, as we pointed 
out in previous articles, the benefits 
of action may be far reaching, and 
the motivations may arise from vari- 
ous philosophies. Businessmen sup- 
port civic organizations and par- 
ticipate in civic affairs in order to 
advance their business interests. 

They also support civic activities 
because, by group action, objectives 
can be accomplished which through 
individual effort would be almost 
impossible. The public receives the 
benefit of the action regardless of the 
motive. We recognize a certain 
diplomacy and suaveness in public 
relations. The blundering incom- 
petent who becomes the self-elected 
spokesman for his company does ir- 
reparable harm because the best of 
motives is misinterpreted as business 
selfishness and self-interest. Partici- 
pation in civic affairs has brought 
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about a greater ability in publi 
speaking, an accomplishment whic 
few businessmen possessed a decad 
or so ago. 

Up until the past few years, it a 
ways appeared to us that the pro 
tagonists of business were the bette: 
speakers and that businessmen wert 
notably ineffective in public com 
munications. Fortunately this is ng 
longer the case as many businessmet 
have developed, through training 
and practice, greater ability to speal 
publicly and effectively. 

Because of this greater awarenes: 
of public opinion as it relates to al 
business and the increased partici 
pation in civic and trade activities 
businessmen have opened themselve 
to exploitation as guest speakers by 
hundreds of luncheon clubs an 
special interest groups which have 
no other purpose than to add bul 
to an already burdened caloric in 
take. Businessmen must use tha 
same good judgment in their public 
relations activities as they do in 
their business management as 4 
matter of self-protection for health 
and home life. Acceptances shoul 
be limited to those engagments 
which are associated with their busi 
ness, their community, or their per- 
sonal hobbies (pleasure). 


Charitable Contributions 


Business, both large and small, 
has become big game for the charity 
drive. The enlightened attitude o 
availability carries its penalties a 
well as its rewards. The average 
businessman is not in a position to 
evaluate requests for donations. He 
cannot determine their value on the 
basis of facts because those ‘acts 


(Continued on page 40) 
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iWe speed up-to-date agency listings each week 
to 135 Glens Falls offices and departments... 

and save over %15,000 a year.”’ 
KARL E. SAND, Treasurer, Glens Falis Insurance Company 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company 
has developed a newer, faster, more 
economical method of reproducing 
its agency directory of 15,500 names 
and addresses, and of keeping the 
directory up-to-the-minute through 
weekly changes in listings. 

By xerography—the clean, fast, 
dry, electrostatic copying process— 
XeroX® copying equipment prepares 
inexpensive offset paper masters for 
each directory page from permanent 
panels containing removable card- 
board listings. These listings are peri- 
odically corrected to reflect shifts in 
personnel or changes in address. 

A XeroX No. 4 camera reduces 


each panel to 814”x11” size on a 
paper master, from which multiple 
copies are run off on an offset dupli- 
cator on paper pre-punched for a 
seven-ring binder. 

Without xerography, reductions by 
photography onto sensitized paper 
plates would not only be necessary, 
but extravagantly costly. 

“Instead,” says Karl E. Sand, 
treasurer, “we speed up-to-date list- 
ings to 135 Glens Falls offices and 
departments each week—and save 
over $15,000 yearly.” 

Besides the directory, office forms, 
letters, reports, manuals, etc., are re- 
produced by the time-saving, photo- 


exact combination of xerography and 
offset duplicating. 

Xerography can help you, too. 
Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies of all 
kinds and sizes are speeding paper- 
work and saving thousands of dol- 
lars annually. HaLtom Xerox INc., 
58-109X Haloid Street, Rochester 2, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal U.S. 


and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 








booklets 


P312—The Story of Writing 


Recent studies indicate that illegible hand- 
writing is costing American businesses tens 
of millions of dollars annually. And, con- 
sidering the centuries it has taken to evolve 
our alphabet and writing tools, a precious 
heritage is squandered every time some one 
scribbles illegibly. Perhaps (as is possible 
with this booklet) when one traces the steps 
in man's search for a workable communica- 
tion system and discovers how many ingeni- 
ous methods have been merged amazingly 
into one alphabet, these letters will be 
treated with more respect, and may then 
emerge recognizable from the writer's hand. 
The six rules for legibility offered may also 
help. Color sketches of picture writing, 
early penmanship, and present print and 
script are most interesting. First in a series 


called The Second R. 
P313—Personnel Newsletter 


This monthly, four-page, fact packed sheet 
contains up-to-date information on personnel 
problems. A current issue, for instance, dis- 
cusses present personnel economy, the matter 
of 1.Q.'s, branch operations, cooperative re- 
search projects and a special report on grad- 
uates. A special section deals with a basic 
bookshelf of personnel selection, interviewing, 
and testing, and there is information about 
summer and fall workshops, recent NLRB de- 
cisions, and management consultants. An 
amusing antidote tells where all the paper 
clips go—and you'd be surprised! 


P314—Letter Perfect 


A wonderfully helpful handbook for secre- 
taries, or anyone who types. Seventy pages 
of answers to everyday puzzlers: when to use 
a hyphen, where to separate words, tricks for 
spelling the hundred most difficult words, 
author's alterations, addresses and saluta- 
tions, punctuation. Written in a witty, con- 
cise style, with many amusing drawings, and 
quite complete. One especially helpful fea- 
ture is the section on words that sound alike, 
often look alike, but are different in mean- 
ing. Another is the one dealing with tricky 
plurals. 
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Public Relations—from page 38 


ordinarily are not available, and if 
they were, he would be too busy to 
digest them. Usually, he selects on 
the basis of his personal knowledge, 
on publicity given a charity, on the 
basis of his personal opinion, or on 
the pressure put on him by friends 
as well as acquaintenances. 

Many businessmen have delegated 
the business donation decisions to 
a committee of company executives 
and department heads. The com- 
mittee can withstand pressure better 
than the individual because no one 
person on the committee is responsi- 
ble—decisions are made by majority 
vote. We believe that it is an ex- 
cellent idea for the more rational 
approach—in the final analysis the 
committee is an instrument of pro- 
tection and industry certainly needs 
that protection from the charity 
boys. : 

If the company is too small to use 
the committee as an investigatory 
and watch-dog body, the business- 
man has to look elsewhere for in- 
formation. The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry has 
a Subscriptions Investigating Com- 
mittee that serves its members. This 
committee, headed by Mr. Jesse A. 
Jacobs, screens all civic, health and 
welfare organizations which make 
appeals in the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area and they publish a Contribu- 
tors’ Handbook (annually) of all 
endorsed organizations. If a-charity 
group will not submit to investiga- 
tion or fails to meet standards, its 
name does not appear in the white 
list. In the preface to the 1957 
Handbook, the Association com- 
ments, “there is a minimum of $10,- 
000,000 wasted yearly by Chicagoans 
on small gifts to fraudulent or dupli- 
cating activities.” 

Though the motivation for public 
relations is publicity and business 
advancement, businessmen should 
stay off the sucker list. 

One aspect of the businessman’s 
attitude has always stumped us—that 
is the careless way he will lend his 
name as a sponsor to almost any 
group that approaches him. With- 
out investigation, he permits his 
name to be listed on the letterhead of 
the group, thereby lending an air of 
respectability to activities which 
sometimes turn out to be subversive. 





The Senate Committee on Un- 
American Activities ran into many 
situations where persons were 
identified with pink and red groups 
because of innocent or careless as- 
sociation. Human nature is a 
wonderful and awesome thing— 
from complete isolation of a jew 
decades ago, the American business- 
man is now known the world over as 
a joiner. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which joining imposes, we 
still think that it is good. Mistakes 
will be made, but an awareness of 
those mistakes will, in time, prevent 
their recurrence. 

The University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research, headed 
by Dr. Rensis Likert, believes that 
the job of top-management will go 
through more changes in the next 
ten years than in the last twenty. 
The Institute researches into moti- 
vations. The Institute believes that 
employees work better when super- 
visors shy away from dogmatic 
attitudes. (See Business Week, June 
1, 1957, issue, Page 79, under 
Management. ) 


Curse of Business 


Dogma, which substitutes opinions 
for facts, is the curse of many busi- 
ness and professional men because 
it limits their flexibility and _pro- 
motes the perpetuation of pet ideas. 
Modern scientific management deals 
with facts, depends on_ surveys 
which produce facts, and permits the 
analysis of facts which lead to deci- 
sion. Anyone who contacts the pub- 
lic and engages in a public relations 
program soon loses his dogmatic 
attitude. His sacred cow ideas give 
way to a more realistic and objective 
viewpoint. 

We think one of the most im- 
portant motives for public relations 
is the personal benefit through train- 
ing and experience which accrues to 
the participant. Businessmen who 
take themselves too seriously will 
soon learn the facts of life on a 
speaking platform. 

Most companies are giving more 
attention to employee communica- 
tions (to be covered in our August 
article). Employees are aware, to a 
greater degree than we believe, of 
the progressiveness or lack of pro- 
gressiveness in business leadersliip. 
The complete isolation to outside 
influences and the absolute dedica- 
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tion to a business enterprise does 
not produce the respect that most 
businessmen want. Rather, this 
condition inbreeds a person to a 
sincle philosophy of management 
which harbors no change and which 
prevails to the bitter end. 

Think of some of the fine old 
nanies in industry, names which 
were household words, that almost 
disappeared from the business pic- 
ture because management followed 
a formula that worked in 1920 but 
which created personnel problems 
in the 1950’s. There is a great and 
noticeable relationship between pub- 
lic relations and employee relations. 

Whether the motivation of one is 
to improve the other, we cannot say, 
but we can observe that companies 
which have good public relations 
programs inevitably have sound em- 
ployee relations activities. The very 
desire to be progressive in building 
public good will and acceptance 
carries over and is continued in the 
field of personnel or vice versa. It 
is no more possible to be aware of 
the public and ignore the employees 
than it is to pay a sincere compli- 
ment to a person while wearing a 
scowl on the face. Humanistics in 
business is the recognition of 
another’s opinion. 


Combine for Action 


At lost last we have worked our 
way through the various aspects of 
public relations to the basic moti- 
vations. We must bear in mind that 
motives are internal, springing from 
within the person according to his 
wishes, drives, wants and needs. 
Incentives are external, coming 
from the outside, as assists to the 
triggering of motivations. When the 
objectives of motivations and in- 
centives are common, we have ac- 
tion. An employee wants recogni- 
tion—that is a motive. An employer 
gives him credit for a good job— 
that is an incentive. The action is 
to inspire the employee to better 
effort in order to merit more rec- 
ognition. This is a simple explana- 
tion of a complex subject. 

Susinessmen want to be success- 
ful. They want to promote their 
Sales, increase their profits, serve 
the public, and earn respect—these 
are motives. Businessmen found 
that virtue (in business) is not its 
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own reward, because, to put it very 
bluntly, too few persons had the 
opportunity to become aware of this 
virtue. To expound their own 
glories was unbecoming and un- 
dignified. 

Actions speak louder than words, 
so by the acts of public relations 
and public contact, by service to the 
trade or industry, by participation 
in civic and community affairs, in 
short, by public exposure, their 
motives were attained. We criticize 
that which we do not know or un- 
derstand—that is a defensive me- 
chanism which covers up our own 
ignorance. When the public had the 
opportunity to know and understand 
businessmen, the so-called stuffed 
shirts became human beings much 
like the ones who were first to 
criticize. 

Why is it that we are always so 
surprised to find that a big name (in 
society, industry, the professions, or 
entertainment) is usually a com- 
fortable, common, and warm indivi- 
dual? When you answer that ques- 
tion, you answer the question of 
motivation for public relations— 
namely, to show that there is a very 
little difference in people and when 
that is understood, acceptance is 
possible. 

We prove our thesis by pointing 
out the almost frantic efforts of 
teen-agers to be like the others. 
They dress alike, act alike, and 
adopt the same mannerisms and 
speech. This is the exagerations of 
adolescence. But in a mature way, 
don’t we, as businessmen, desire 
the same thing? Well, guess we will 
put on our grey flannel suit and walk 
down LaSalle Street. (Ivy League, 
of course.) 





PR SERVICE 


A NEW SERVICE that will supply 
professional library and background 
research on all subjects on a twenty- 
four hour basis to advertising and 
PR organizations and executives 
who do not have staff researchers, 
has been announced by Historical 
Presentations and Research, 25 
West 45th St., N. Y. C. Director of 
the new service will be Miss Jane 
Strong, formerly Research Director 
of Walker & Crenshaw and United 
Fruit Company. 





FAST AND LIGHT 


A LIGHT ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 
with high capacity, direct subtrac- 
tion, credit balance, credit balance 
indicator and an automatic date or 
code printer, is now available from 
Olivetti Corporation. The unit 22 
cycles 220 times per minute, has 12- 
column entry and 13-column total 
capacity, weighs twenty-two pounds, 
and measures 94%” x 1414”. 

When the date key is pressed, it 
prints the pre-set date (or 4-digit 
code number, such as operator num- 
ber) on the left side of the tape. 
Calculations are printed on the right 
side of the tape. The touch-operated 
ten-key keyboard is claimed to be 
unusually fast and comfortable, with 
primary control keys (including 
extra-large add bar) at right of 
numeral keys, and secondary con- 
trol keys at left. Double and triple 
zero keys speed entry of ciphers. 
Other features include electrified 
backspace, clearing, and non-add 
keys, repeat key and non-print lever. 


CARBON COPY ATTACHED 


CopysETTE, manufactured by the 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Com- 
pany, is a second sheet interleaved 
with one-time carbon for typewrit- 
ten correspondence and general copy 
work. The two sheets are glue- 
tipped together at one end forming 
a pre-aligned single unit that elimi- 
nates separate counting and aligning 
operations. Handling is minimized 
which makes typing preparations 
quicker and more convenient, and 
since it is unnecessary for the typist 
to touch the carbon surface, cleaner 
copies will be produced. A gentle 
pulling action separates the copy 
from the carbon. Improved legibility 
is achieved because each second 
sheet carries its own individual fresh 
carbon which is discarded after 


typing. 
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Dictate essential paper work to your 
Edison Voicewriter during off hours . . . 
keep those important selling hours free 
for new business calls. You'll clean up 
the paper work so quickly that you even 
have time to sit back and plan the next 
day’s activities. When you hit the office, 
just turn the Voicewriter Diamond Disc 
over to your secretary and you’re free 
to go out and sell! 


Dictate anywhere, any time! Your 
Voicewriter is equally efficient at home, 
on the road, in the office . . . at any time 
of day or night. Use it to clean up home 


Edison Voicewr iter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 








Successful insurance agents find more time to pursue new business 
by cutting paper work time with Edison Voicewriter dictation. 


Jime“insurance ... 


a Voicewriter speeds paper work ... provides more selling time! 


office and client correspondence, re- 
ports, internal memos with amazing 
speed and complete accuracy. 


Improves home office efficiency, 
too! Edison Voicewriter centralized dic- 
tating systems are currently improving 
correspondence output while cutting 
stenographic costs for leading insurance 
companies. Everyone who originates 
paper work in the organization has a 
handy dictating phone ready to take 
dictation at any time. And your secre- 
taries can turn out the work faster than 
ever before . . . with less effort. 


In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


Let us prove that 

you will profit with Voicewriter! 
Your Edison Business Consultant will 
arrange a Voicewriter tryout so you can 
see real dictating equipment in action. 
And you can own Voicewriter for as little 
as $17.81 a month on the Edison lease 
plan. For a tryout—or free literature 
write Dept. BI-07 at the address below 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Group Department Filing 


WILLIAM A. McMAHON 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company 


ILING, LIKE THE COMMON COLD, 
KF: always with us and presents 
problems for most companies, large 
and small. In our group department 
we had problems and difficulties 
arising out of our filing system until 
our present method was adopted. 
Because the problem of filing is a 
common one, our solution may be 
of interest to other companies of 
comparable size. 


Three Folders 


For several years, we have divided 
the material accumulated in con- 
nection with group cases into three 
folders : 
an administrative folder, which was 
to contain the master policies and 
other material of lasting importance 
to the case as a whole; 
an accounting folder, which was to 
contain copies of premium state- 
ments, records of changes and other 
routine correspondence ; 
and a third folder, containing copies 
of executed change of beneficiary 
forms, change of name forms, settle- 
ment elections, etc. 

Whenever there was any action 
on a particular case, it was neces- 
sary in almost every instance to re- 
fer to a case folder. Because in 
many instances it was necessary to 
have access to the master policies 
and the premium records, the mas- 
ter policies were shifted to the ac- 
counting folders. As a result, these 
folders were in constant demand 
by all sections of the group depart- 
ment and the other folders were used 
very little. 

Because all of our activity was 
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centered on the accounting folders, 
control of folders became very diffi- 
cult. A substantial amount of time 
was consumed regularly in searching 
for lost folders. This resulted in 
delays in attending to details and 
an increase in the number of errors. 


1.A.S.A. MEETING 


The 36th annual conference and 
business show of the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association 
held in Chicago early last month 
attracted a record attendance of 
over 1600 persons. The application of 
electronics to the accounting and 
record systems of insurance com- 
panies was’ one of the feature items 
discussed at the numerous workshop 
meetings. W. D. Babcock, Keystone 
Auto Club Casualty, was named 
president and John C. Smith, Imperial 
Life, Lowell Rinehart, Nationwide Mu- 
tual, and E. E. McCandless, United 
Benefit Life, elected vice presidents. 


In solving 
realized we 


our problems, we 
had to do it without 
placing an undue burden on any 
particular section of the department. 
Our size did not warrant setting 
up a separate filing section. 

Another factor which had to be 
considered was that our folders, be- 
cause of lack of space in the group 
department, were maintained in the 
company’s central files. For these 
reasons it was essential to reduce 
the use of the folders. 

The first step taken was to adopt 
a different type of folder. We had 
been using a folder which opened 
on the side. We now use a folder 
which opens at the bottom and is 
designed so that material can be 
filed separately in the front and 
in the back. The material in the 
front and the back of the folder is 
inserted back to back. 


All existing material was trans- 

ferred to the new folders and broken 
down in the following manner : 
1. Executive folders—These folders 
contain the master policies, copies 
of certificates, booklets and corre- 
spondence and data of lasting im- 
portance to the case as a whole. 
For example, data collected for the 
review of a particular case on its 
anniversary is filed in the executive 
folder. 

Booklets, master policies and 

certificates are filed in the back of 
the folder; and when a revised 
policy, certificate or booklet is added 
to the case, it is placed on top of 
the replaced copy and a notation 
“Replaced (date)” is recorded on 
the obsolete form. All other ma- 
terial going into the executive folder 
is filed in the front of the folder. 
2. Billing folders—Billing 
contain only the premium state- 
ments and correspondence necessary 
to explain some item in a particular 
bill. If the premium statement can 
be interpreted without the corre- 
spondence, it is not filed in this 
folder. 


folders 


Everything Else 


3. General folders—These folders 
contain everything not filed in either 
the executive or the billing folders. 
General correspondence and other 
material is filed in the front of the 
folder and copies of change of bene- 
ficiary and name forms, settlement 
elections and requests for duplicate 
certificates are kept in the back of 
the folder in reverse chronological 
order. When new general folders 
are prepared, these forms are moved 
forward so as to always be in the 
current folder. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Group Department Filing—Cont. 


All filing is done by one clerk, 
with a new clerk being assigned to 
this task about every two months. 
Even if some other person has both 
the folder and the material to be 
filed on his desk, he is not permitted 
to file it. We believe that this is the 
only way the responsibility for 
proper filing can be placed on a 
particular person. 

The individual sending the ma- 
terial to files is responsible for 
designating the folder in which it 
is to be placed. Material not prop- 
erly marked is returned by the filing 
clerk, even if she feels sure she 
knows where it should be filed. 


Filled or Not 


Billing and general folders are 
replaced every two years whether 
they are filled or not. At the time 
a folder is replaced, it is marked to 
indicate the period of time it covers 
and the date it should be destroyed. 

In order to spread the work load, 
folders for even number cases are 
replaced in even years and those for 
odd numbered cases in odd years. 
Folders are changed at the time of 
the particular case anniversary. 

Occasionally it may be necessary 
to start a new general folder during 
the two year period because of an 
excessive accumulation of material. 
When this is done, the old folder is 
marked as described above. 

New executive folders are never 
prepared unless they become full. 
This work is done by our renewal 
section which is responsible for 
routine case maintenance. 


Summary Card 


We have developed a so-called 
case summary card which contains 
most of the important information 
relating to a particular case, except 
for premium rates. A set of cards is 
run off by a simple duplicating pro- 
cess for each case. 

Each section of the group depart- 
ment receives a copy of the card, as 
well as other departments in the 
company which perform functions 
pertaining to group business and 
also the field offices involved. There 
is a copy of the card on the inside 
front cover of each case folder. 
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These cards serve two purposes. 
They serve as a notice of a new 
case or of a change in an existing 
case, and, principally, they reduce to 
a minimum the necessity of referring 
to the case folders. Some sections 
receiving the cards are only in- 
terested in certain items, which in- 
formation was given to them by 
means of a separate notice before 
the case summary cards were 
adopted. All of these notices have 
been eliminated and all of the data 
consolidated onto the one card. 


Change Made 


Whenever a change is made on 
a given case, a new set of cards is 
run off, no matter how minor. the 
change may be. This is the only 
way we can be sure that the cards 
are up to date and reliable. When 
a new card is prepared, the reason 
for its preparation is briefly given 
in the “remarks” section, and in 
the lower righthand corner of the 
front side of the card the date of 
the revision is inserted. 

Twice a year, according to a 
schedule, each set of cards in the 
group department is checked against 
the file of case premium record cards 
to make sure that no cards are miss- 
ing. 

These cards have worked ex- 
ceedingly well. The use of case 
folders have been reduced to a 
minimum and our efficiency in 
handling routine case functions has 
increased considerably. At first there 
was a tendency not to rely on the 
cards, but as time went on, we 
found them to be accurate and they 
are now used with complete con- 
fidence. 

We also have a premium rate 
card which serves two purposes. It 
is used as a reference in the prepara- 
tion and checking of premium state- 
ments and in connection with addi- 
tions, changes and terminations; 
and a copy is also sent to the master 
policyholder to assist him in inter- 
preting premium statements. 


Reverse Side 


The reverse side of the home office 
copy contains information which 
assists our billing section in the 
prompt and efficient issuance of 
bills. The reverse side of the policy- 


holder’s copy shows a breakdown 
of the benefits provided by the plan. 

Our premium statements are pre- 
pared on a class rather than a cover- 
age basis, and the breakdown of 
benefits makes it unnecessary for the 
policyholder to refer to the master 
policies in reviewing his premium 
statements. 

Above reference is made to the 
destruction of case folders, billing 
and general folders are destroyed 
six years after the period which 
they cover. As previously stated, 
they are stamped for destruction at 
the time they cease to be current 
folders, and at that time are tabbed 
with a different colored tab for each 
year, so that when a new calendar 
year commences, folders with the 
proper colored tabs are destroyed. 

Executive folders, individual rec- 
ord cards, and application cards if 
in our possession, are destroyed six 
years after the case has been can- 
celled. 


Satisfies Limitation Statute 


The six year period is an arbi- 
trary one. It does, however, satisfy 
the statute of limitations in most 
states, which is of questionable sig- 
nificance. We feel certain that six 
years is long enough to retain these 
records and after a few years’ ex- 
perience may find that the period 
of retention can be reduced. Many 
companies have shorter retention 
periods. 

I do not believe there are any 
revolutionary features to our filing 
system. It is simple and integrated 
with the routine operation of the 
group department. As with any 
system, it is essential that there be 
strict adherence to it, even to the 
smallest detail. For example, no one 
is permitted to take a folder or a 
case summary card without complet- 
ing a charge-out card. 

Since the adoption of our new 
system, case folders are readily avail- 
able and easily located. The number 
of errors in all phases of our opera- 
tion has been reduced and routine 
functions are handled with greater 
speed. This system is working well 
for us, and I trust it may be of some 
interest to other companies. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter, published 
by the Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association. 
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Record System—from page 37 


making possible immediate response 
to telephone inquiries. 

2) Compactness, enabling one clerk 
to handle everything without leaving 
her desk. 

3) A signalling system which in- 
sures that contracts are received for 
all agents, indicates which agents are 
subject to social security deductions, 
etc. 

4) A card-out control which pre- 
vents misfiling or loss of records. 


A New Technique 


Yet, the idea of transcribing five 
thousand records was not attractive. 
Each card carried a complete license 
and contract history, plus varied 
miscellaneous information about the 
agent. Not only would the project 
take scores of man-hours, but it also 
presented the danger of transcrip- 
tion errors. The possibility of con- 
fusion during the change-over period 
was still another problem, since the 
records were in continual use. 

But the company went ahead and 
changed its record-keeping system— 
and avoided these potential diffi- 
culties—through the use of a new 
photo reproduction technique called 
xerography. In this non-chemical 
process the desired image is formed 
electrostatically in carbon powder, 
then fused onto paper with heat. 


Employed Xerography 


The five thousand old cards were 
microfilmed and the film was put 
through a Haloid xerographic 
printer, which provided dry, positive 
prints at a rate of twenty feet per 
minute on plain, unsensitized paper. 
VISIrecord then printed the format 
of the new record card on the other 
side of the paper. The result was a 
set of 10” x 65%” record cards 
with the former 4” x 6” records re- 
produced on the back. The entire 
transcription process, which cost 
very little per record, was arranged 
and controlled by VISIrecord as a 
regular part of its installation serv- 
ice. Only current information about 
the agent, such as name, address and 
district office, had to be transcribed 
onto the front of the card. 

The new system enables one clerk 
to handle the entire job of making 
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entries on the cards and answering 
questions about agents. Without 
leaving her chair, she can quickly 
locate any given record. 

Open-tub housing units with a 
built-in “vee” have replaced the 
“blind” file system. One behind the 
other in these units are banks of 
loose, vertical record cards. Within 
each bank, the cards are offset 
horizontally so that the right hand 
margins, on which the agent’s 
names, classifications and key licens- 
ing data appear, are visible. Notched 
at the bottom, the cards are held in 
this arrangement by spacer rods on 
the floor of the housing unit, yet can 
be removed instantly. 


To Locate a Record 


To locate a given record, the clerk 
scans the indexed bank dividers, 
flicks open the proper bank, scans 
the visible card margins, and ex- 
tracts the proper card. All thumbing 
is eliminated ; the only card touched 
is the one wanted. A card-out con- 
trol signal is exposed when the card 
is removed, so that the clerk cannot 
fail to refile correctly (the bank of 
cards automatically stands open at 
the proper place). 

At the top of the card are special 
signalling spots. Colored tabs are 
placed on these spots so that they 
extend over the top edge of the card. 
A red signal signifies that a contract 
has not been received for the agent. 
A green signal indicates to the clerk 
that social security deductions are 
made for a particular agent. 


Without Removing the Card 


Along the right hand visible mar- 
gin of the card are the agent’s name 
and indications of whether he is to 
appear in company publications 
when qualified, what his classifica- 
tion is, and in which states he is 
licensed to solicit. All this informa- 
tion may be had without removing 
the card from its place. On the body 
of the card are spaces for the listing 
of contract and license data and 
other personal information. 

According to officials in its agency 
department, the firm has found that 
the changeover has paid off in 
greater office efficiency and faster, 





more accurate service. 





this is an 
important moment 
in your business! 





... the moment he sees 
your letter on 


EAGLE-A. 
COUPON BOND 


That very first impression your business 
letter makes counts so much. When he 
sees your letter on Coupon Bond, you 
make the finest impression. The texture 
and distinguished appearance of this fa- 
mous paper command respect. That’s why 
so many leading firms have their letter- 
heads and envelopes on Coupon Bond. 
Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 





isa] For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
AMERICAN WRITING 

PAPER CORPORATION 

Ave HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Sl'p} 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Em liens and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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WANT TO 


BOOST VOUR EARNINGS, 
R. BROKER ? 


Send Today for Facts on 
STATE MUTUAL’S 









As any alert life agent or broker knows, it 
takes a policy with dynamic sales power to give 
your income a real boost. And State Mutual 
of America — a company that helps you 
sell successfully — has such a policy now in the 
EQUITY BUILDER WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


The EQUITY BUILDER has been field-tested 
and has emerged as one of the fastest-selling 
policies in our entire portfolio. 





Designed to answer the policyholder’s need 
for high cash values in early years, it offers 
a whole range of outstanding features including an 
unusual death benefit that returns the full face 
amount plus the cash value for death occurring 
prior to age 65. This $25,000 minimum policy is 
flexible, saleable, up-to-the-minute. 


Don't miss learning about how you 
can boost your income. Mail coupon 
today for our free booklet describing 
the EQUITY BUILDER in detail. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full information about your new Equity 
Builder policy that is also highly adaptable to Split 
Dollar and Key Man sales. 


eS. 
eeeaaaeeens 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts Company __ 
Street 
City__ State 
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... What separates the men from the boys? 


. Experience some say, but experienced 
men with a consistently high sales QUES) 
record quickly admit that being in 
the right place with the right answers (a) Ic 
was responsible for the respected signifi 
position they occupy in the eyes tors ta 
of their business associates. surance 


ing a 
Today, talented young men group 
coming to the insurance field surane 
learn that valuable time (b) I 
saved in gathering facts they 


serves 
need can be better devoted to selling. tained 


They quickly learn that when advising . eae 
and serving clients effectively, facts make =e = 
the difference! Men who respect facts aes 
depend on finding all the information 

they need on legal reserve companies ie (a) 1 
operating in the United States and ee emplo 
Canada in BEST’S LIFE REPORTS. 


sickne 
The factual findings of a staff of experi- — 
enced experts bring you meaningful _ Me 
insight into the relative standing and = 
operations of life insurance companies, aoe 
complete critical analyses, summary eee pany’ 
opinions and recommendations. peri ; 


For over 50 years the preferred reference 
of informed men has been BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS. Order yours today at just : see . 

| 8 proct 
twenty-five dollars per copy. . De form, 
purcl 
a str 
agait 
distr 
antic 


LIFE REPORTS|= 


men 
haza 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC¥ 
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PART II—BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE 
GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS—1!957 


QUESTION 6 


(a) Identify and explain the 
significance of each of the fac- 
tors taken into account by an in- 
surance company in underwrit- 
ing a group of employees for 
group accident and sickness in- 
surance. 

(b) Deseribe the various re- 
serves established and main- 
tained by insurance companies in 
connection with accident and 
sickness insurance. 


Answer 


(a) Underwriting of a group of 
employees for group accident and 
sickness insurance involves a deter- 
mination of the acceptability of the 
group as an insurable risk and the 
establishment of conditions of ac- 
ceptance. Therefore, each factor 
which might influence the com- 
pany’s decision in these matters 
must be taken into account. 

The underwriter will analyze the 
group itself to see that its formation 
was for purposes other than the 
procurement of insurance. A group 
formed primarily for the purpose of 
purchasing insurance might contain 
a strong element of adverse selection 
against the company. The normal 
distribution of good ‘and bad risks 
anticipated in the typical employee 
group might be lacking and a sub- 
Stantial portion of the applicant 
group might have physical impair- 
ments or show evidence of moral 
hazard, Also, the group must meet 
the company’s underwriting stand- 
ards as to size, percentage of partici- 
pation and method of financing. 
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(Continued) 


The group must be of sufficient 
size to allow a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of obtaining an average 
spread of risk among the group 
members, as well as an approxima- 
tion of the anticipated or expected 
claim experience. A percentage-of- 
participation-requirement is to avoid 
adverse selection against the 
insurance company since if only a 
small per cent of the eligible em- 
ployees participated they might 
represent the least desirable risk 
elements of the group. 

To assure a low over-all premium 
cost to the group members which 
will be attractive, as compared with 
the cost of individual insurance, 
company underwriting standards re- 
quire that the insurance be financed 
either on an employer-pay-all or a 
joint employer-employee contribu- 
tory basis. 

The underwriter will also con- 
sider the industry or occupational 
classification of the risk because of 
its significance from the standpoint 
of possible adverse accident or sick- 
ness loss experience due to any 
unusual physical dangers inherent in 
the type of work. Geographic loca- 
tion of the risk is also considered in 
underwriting primarily because of 
the desire of the company to avoid 
a concentration of exposure in any 
particular geographic area. 

Income classification or status of 
employees is also an important un- 
derwriting consideration. The un- 
derwriting department must be sure 
that a group insurance plan is not 
approved which provides a dis- 
proportionate amount of insurance 
with respect to the income classifica- 
tion of an employee, or for certain 


favored employees. A _ reasonable 
degree of equity should exist among 
employees with logical differentia- 
tions in amount of insurance benefits 
based upon either their status, in- 
come, or length of service. 

Other existing group insurance 
coverages would also be an under- 
writing consideration in that the in- 
surance company would want to 
avoid the problem of over-insurance 
for the group. The total amount of 
insurance available under all group 
insurance plans should bear a rea- 
sonable relationship to the needs 
and income of the individual em- 
ployees. 

The underwriter will also be alert 
to any unusual aspects of the risk 
which might impose conditions upon 
its acceptability such as dispropor- 
tionate age, sex or race distribution, 
excessive employee turnover, undue 
susceptibility of group to economic 
fluctuations, previous adverse claim 
history or rejection by another com- 
pany, and the existence of any ob- 
vious physical or moral hazard or 
adverse selection. Each of these 
factors or conditions when found 
in a group would tend to reduce the 
reliability of the applied morbidity 
and accident statistics upon which 
the group’s acceptability might be 
based. Furthermore, these factors 
would contribute to a lack of 
stability in the group and would 
tend to be a warning sign of higher 
than average future claims. 

The benefit structure of coverage 
applied for is also significant in 
that it must be considered carefully 
since any excessive or inappropriate 
coverage will affect the acceptability 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan” policies 


More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies .. . new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list: 






AEBTNA LIFE (CONN.) — Increases Dividend 
Scale approximately 9%. 

BANK NWATIONAL (N. J.) — _ Introduces 
“Executive Estate Plan”—(Life Paid hd at 90— 








Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Va 
MASS.) 19 


e). 

BERES 58 Dividend Scale 
increased 20% over 1957. 

COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Introduces “Family 
Insurance Plan” rider. 

CONFEDERATION (CANADA) — Introduces the 
“Commander” Policy (Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000) with a guaranteed 40% re- 
duction in premium after 20 years. 

WERAL — Announces com- 
plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 
gram. The company now offers a contract with 
optional retirement date. 

CAN (DEL.) — 


CONTINENTAL 
Dividend Scale for 1958. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE (ILL.) — _ In- 
creased Dividend Scale effective January 1, 1958. 
EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Introduces “Family In- 
surance Plan.” 
it) HANCOCK (MASS.) — Introduces Signa- 
ture “25” (Minimum $25,000 males; $15,000 fe- 
males); 3 Year Modified tite (Minimum $5, 000). 
Family ee? 5 Youth Estate Builder. 











New 













LIF > — Introduces “Executive 

Preferred” ea | $25,000 
LINCOLN (IND: — Premiums 
Introduces “Preferred 





—— e, ze, a 

alue Policy” : 
95—Minimum $15 

MANUFACTURERS 


giicipating Life Paid up at 


0). 

tee CANADA) — Intro- 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini- 
mum $25,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $25,- 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed axi- 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum). 
Increased Dividend Scale for 1958. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL — Now 
premiums according to size of policy. 
women—premiums, values and dividends per 
$1,000 same as for men 3 years younger. 1958 
Dividend Scale increased 12%% over 1957 

AL =BriIT . J.) — Adopts Across the 
Board “pricing by size” rate change including 
every basic insurance plan in the company’s rate 
book. Dividend Scale increased 18.4% over 1957. 

MUTUAL a 3 WEW YORE — Premiums graded 
according to policy size. Introduces “Executive 
Ua a Life Paid Up at 95—Minimum $25,000. 

Nz ENGLAND LIFE (MASS.) — Increased 
Dividend Scale for 1958. Dividends will be 
graded according to policy size. 

NEW YORK LIFE — Introduces “Assured Ac- 
cumulator” (Endowment at 65—Minimum $10,- 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar- 
ane a retirement program or an insurance 
estate. 

NORTH AMERICAN (CANADA 
premium rates across the boar 
PILOT LIFE (N. C.) — Introduces Life Paid Up 

at 90 (Minimum $10, oe). 

SECURITY AL ( 
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— Now grading 























MUTU. Y.) — Adopts new life 
insurance series. 

STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) — rage eee y Equity 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Female 
Retirement Income at 62, Endowment "ee 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale for 
Preferred Protector Plan. 

WEST COAST LIFE — 1958 Dividend Scale in- 

ereased 25% over 1957. 
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1958-A YEAR OF MAJC 


1958 COMPEND ... 


POLICY, RAT! 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98°, of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1958 Ae NN seal REVISED! 


pant ay rates and 
eee WEEP < CHANGES IN i958 
SoMPEND’ MAKE ALL. PREVIOUS "EDITIONS OBSOLETE 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with th 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything in 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptio 
of these policies available anywhere: 


Br ye a4 Janne ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . 
ALED U . « « PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN 

oF COMPANIES. - + « “FAMILY PLANS‘ INTRODUCED 

COMPANIES . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIO 


TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 

The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best wit 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s you 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about mo: 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates an( 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives i 
weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stand: 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all Latiaesd in force in the U.5 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 

Rates, current dividends, and histories 

o_o paid-up, and extended Insurance 


O...... RE a a 
Year-end total business figures 


- . DIVIDEND 
IN 


Policy analyses 
Rates and values for Juveniles 
Industrial and annuity premium 
Basic Tables for interest and Insta! 
figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 
life insurance 


Social Security Informatie Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 


3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


Cfliteraltt 1.11010: 


75 Fulton Street, 





New York 38, N. Y. 


















i® DIVIDEND CHANGES 


Hour CLINCHER for the 
}b1G-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1958 
ETTLEMENT OPTIONS 









































All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


asa and authoritative settlement options information 
nm 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
mens nosey none Seer ela potential . - acts you 
must have for effective rogramming. program- 

i roduces the windfalls for the truly suc- 
agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and _—- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all 
ae * aed show and more in SETTLEMENT op- 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy's date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 


for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work ow out the 
window. You have little or no co: ndence with 
companies . . . It's the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 coples—$7.00 ea.; 
3. 4 or § coples—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ec. (10% discount). 


DITIO 


st wit 
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t mo 


es ane 
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stand 
tives i 
lid! 

stands 
a sale 
e U.S 


stal 


Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

—10 | YEAR [ 2 YEARS 


use this form 
to order direct 








Please send 

















NAME (Please Print} 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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CLU Questions—from page 49 


of the group. Waiting periods and 
duration of benefits must be estab- 
lished in accordance with the needs 
of the group. 

Likewise, the inclusion of such 
features as twenty-four hour cover- 
age and maternity or dependents 
coverages also must be weighed 
carefully in view of the group’s need 
for these coverages and their antici- 
pated utilization. Finally, the un- 
derwriter must look for any extra- 
ordinary expense of administering 


the coverage which might make it 
undersirable to underwrite. 
(b) To assure the ability of the 
company to carry out its contractual 
promises various types of reserves 
are established for accident and sick- 
ness insurance. These reserves fall 
into five general classifications: 
policy reserves, unearned premium 
reserves, loss reserves, unreported 
claim reserves and _ contingency 
reserves. 

1. Policy reserves. As in life in- 
surance, the establishment of a level 
premium on a long-term contract for 





Wig 


DO 


° MEN 
GET FURTHER FASTER 





... here are five main reasons 


1. Two quality products: Monarch 
men can offer every prospect com- 
plete protection—non-cancellable, 
guaranteed premium rate health 
and accident, and participating 
personal and business life. Result 
quality policies for all of the 
prospect's needs! 


2. Intensive sales training: Mon- 
arch men are trained at our Home 
Office Training School, followed 
up by agency training meetings, 
correspondence courses and ad- 
vanced training school sessions. 
Result: the training necessary to 


do the job! 


3. Practical financing: Monarch 
men enjoy the benefits of an in- 
centive bonus plan for their first 
two years, which provides income 
to a_ satisfactory level. Result: 
establishment in business without 
indebtedness 





4. Group sales: Monarch men can 
offer group insurance as well as 
song insurance—group disa- 
ility income, group hospitaliza- 
tion, and group life. Result: no 
missed sales opportunities! 


5. Management opportunities: 
Monarch men only are chosen as 
our agency supervisors, training 
school instructors, general agents 
and Home Office agency execu- 
tives— without exception. Result: 
@ management training program 


that is working! 
ape v7 


Want more details on why l 
| Monarch men get further 
faster? 


Write to our Dept. PR-3. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


a risk which increases during the 
term, implies the use of policy re- 
serves. The excess of the pure pre- 
mium portion of the rate collected 
over the current benefit payment in 
the early years of the policy should 
be accumulated at an assumed rate 
of interest to provide for higher 
benefit costs above the level pure 
premium in the latter years. 

This accumulation is known as the 
“policy reserve” or “active life disa- 
bility reserve.” The establishment of 
such a reserve is required by law 
only in the case of noncancellable 
accident and sickness insurance. 
However, many companies maintain 
policy reserves for their cancellable 
contracts as well. 

2. Unearned premium reserves. 
An unearned premium reserve rep- 
resents the portion of the gross 
premiums paid which corresponds to 
the unexpired term of the policy. All 
companies are required by law to 
maintain such reserves. For the pur- 
pose of estimating this reserve it is 
assumed that policies are issued and 
renewed evenly throughout the year. 

It is therefore customary to set up 
half of all premiums in force as an 
unearned premium reserve. Thus, in 
the middle of the policy year only 
half of the protection purchased has 
been provided and therefore half of 
the premium should be on hand to 
cover future benefit payments and 
expenses for which the company 
may become liable. 

3. Loss reserves. In contrast to 
the policy reserves and unearned 
premium reserves described above, 
which are held only to provide for 
losses which may still occur within 
the term of the policy but beyond 
the statement or balance sheet date, 
additional reserves, called loss re- 
serves, must be held for all illnesses 
or injuries known to have occurred 
on or before the statement date but 
for which final payment has not been 
made as of this date. They are esta)- 
lished for all cases of which the com- 
pany has notice, and include unsu)- 
stantiated claims, accrued losses in 
the process of payment, as well «s 
contingent liability for the probable 
benefits that will be payable in cases 
where the insured is not known to 
have recovered as of the statement 
date and whose disability may there- 
fore continue beyond this time. 

4. Unreported claim reserves. 


These reserves are for all accident or 
Best’s Life News 
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sickness losses which have occurred 
on or before the statement date but 
which have not been reported to the 
company as of that time. These re- 
serves provide not only for benefits 
accrued to the statement date on 
these losses, but also for the con- 
tingent liability for claim costs 
which may extend beyond this date 
on cases which continue into the 
next year or statement period. 

Obviously, by their nature, these 
reserves for accrued and contingent 
benefit payments on unreported 
losses cannot be determined in their 
exact amount until long after the 
statement date and estimates of 
these reserves must, therefore, be 
made, based upon previous claims 
experience. 

5. Contingency or special re- 
serves. In addition to the specific re- 
serves listed above, contingency re- 
serves are established for various 
purposes. Inasmuch as claim cost 
experience evidences seasonal and 
cyclical variations, allowance must 
be made for these variations as of 
statement time. This is done in the 
case of seasonal varéations through 
the use of contingency reserves 
which, in effect, are a setting aside 
of a portion of the surplus of the 
company for unusual claim experi- 
ence caused by seasonal factors 
affecting the risks. 

Similarly, cyclical variations in 
claim frequency and severity call for 
the setting aside of surplus during 
periods of prosperity and high em- 
ployment to offset the anticipated 
increased payments which may be 
experienced when unemployment 
rises. In addition, portions of sur- 
plus are set aside as contingency 
reserves for eventualities such as 
catastrophic losses from epidemics, 
explosions, and _ conflagrations, 
which might cause extremely high 
claim payments beyond those nor- 
mally anticipated from a particular 
type risk. 


QUESTION 7 


“The primary objective of the 
entire selection process in life 
insurance is to avoid or minimize 
selection against the insurance 
company. This is no less true of 
group life insurance than of 
other forms of life insurance. 
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He's proud 
in such needed fields as sc 
insurance an 
leader again an 
practical plans are advanced. 

He’s proud to represent a company that in 
more than 50 years has grown until it now has 


more than $1,400,000,000 insurance in force. 





The man who sells Pilot Life Protection Plans 
is a proud man. 

He’s proud that he can offer clients Charted 
Security Service. The Pilot’s Charted Security 
Service color presentation actually shows prospects 
what they may expect in years to come--and plans 
uture security tor them. 


that his company has pioneered 
a Sree accident 
credit insurance--and will be the 


again when other new an 


Biel Lye Insurance Compan Ye 


LIFE, GROUP, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
©. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





However, inasmuch as the selec- 
tion devices used in connection 
with individual life insurance are 
not used with group life insur- 
ance, the insurance companies 
have had to rely on certain fav- 
orable factors inherent in the in- 
sured group together with vari- 
ous contract provisions and selec- 
tion rules to achieve good under- 
writing results.” 

(a) What factors inherent in 
an acceptable group of em- 
ployees would tend to produce 


favorable underwriting results? 
Explain. 

(b) Describe the various pro- 
visions that are incorporated in 
the group life master contract for 
the purpose of minimizing ad- 
verse selection. 


Answer 


(a) Favorable underwriting results 

are achieved when actual mortality 

experience is less than the expected 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


actual mortality assumed by the 
company insuring the group. For 
actual mortality experience to ap- 
proximate the expected or predicted 
mortality, there must be a large num- 
ber of risk-units (insured lives) 
which are reasonably homogeneous 
with respect to those characteristics 
which affect the expectation of death 
of those risk-units. Any factor which 
affects the homogeneity of the risk- 


units insured under group insurance 
contracts will affect the underwrit- 
ing results. However, the insurer 
fortunately has some factors inherent 
in an acceptable group of employees 
which will assist in maintaining this 
homogeneity. 

An acceptable group is usually one 
based upon some natural, pre-exist- 
ing relationship, bound together by 
some strong community of interest 
other than the desire to obtain low 
cost insurance. If a group were 





a/ Check these features of STATE Mutuat’s Sickness & Accident 


non-can, guaranteed continuable loss-of-time coverage 


@ ALL PLANS ARE PARTICIPATING. Present dividend, beginning at 12%, paid on 
third anniversary. (Not guaranteed, based on current scale.) 


@ NO AVIATION RESTRICTIONS. 
@ NO FOREIGN TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS. 
@ NO AVERAGE EARNINGS CLAUSE. 


@ NON-HOUSE-CONFINING ... FULL BENEFITS PAID...NO PROBATIONARY PERIOD. 
@ INCONTESTABILITY. (Company cannot contest policy after it has been in force 


two years.) 


@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM. (After four months throughout total disability not just 


through indemnity paying period.) 


@ PARTIAL ACCIDENT BENEFITS PAYABLE BEFORE, AFTER OR WITHOUT TOTAL 


DISABILITY. 











tract.) 


is continuous. ) 


imum.) 
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@ LEVEL PREMIUM. (Premiums remain same throughout entire life of con- 


@® FIVE-YEAR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COVERAGE. (Disability due to sick- 
ness, prior to age 65 entitled to benefits up to full five years, if disability 


@ TEN-YEAR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT COVERAGE. (Sickness benefits paid 
up to ten years or to age 65, if less, but not less than two-year max- 


@ ACCIDENT CLAUSE READS “Resulting from accidental bodily injuries” 
and not “by accidental means” — a vital difference. 

@ STATE MUTUAL ISSUES DISABILITY TO AGE 65. One of the few Com- 

panies issuing this plan. For disabilities commencing after 63rd 

birthday, we guarantee a two-year maximum benefit period. 


Ask us about special class underwriting. 


STATI 


MUTUAL 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LIFE 


formed with no common interest 
other than obtaining life insurance, 
there is little doubt that otherwise 
uninsurable lives would tend to seek 
and retain membership in such 
group, and that healthy lives would 
tend to be indifferent to joining the 
group or continuing their member- 
ship. The group would lose its 
original homogeneity. 

Thus, for a group insurance plan 
to be workable, it is necessary, in 
almost every case, that the insurance 
be only a secondary or unessential 
feature and not the primary motiva- 
tion for the formation and existence 
of the group. 

A second factor inherent in an 
acceptable group is the steady flow 
of persons through the group. Usu- 
ally there is a stream of new entrants 
into the group representing the ad- 
dition of young, healthy lives, and a 
flow out of the group of the aged 
and impaired lives. The obvious 
result of such turnover is to keep 
the age distribution and insurability 
of the group constantly “sweetened” 
and the rate of mortality reasonably 
stable. ® 

The fact that the insured group is 
composed of active working em- 
ployees also would tend to produce 
favorable underwriting results since 
the employee must be in reasonably 
good health in order to be on the job. 

Furthermore, the employer may 

have established health standards for 
new employees. These conditions 
for employment imposed by the em- 
ployer would provide assurance that 
the employee’s health met minimum 
requirements and would thus pro- 
tect the insurer against serious ad- 
verse selection. 
(b) There are several provisions 
that are incorporated in the group 
life master contract for the purpose 
of minimizing adverse selection. 

Minimum proportion of group and 
minimum number of lives. The 
minimum size group for which 
group life insurance is available is, 
in general, ten lives. The establish- 
ment of this minimum number pro- 
vides the carrier with some protec- 
tion against an employer taking the 
insurance primarily for the purpose 
of covering one or more impaired 
lives. It would seem that the larger 
the group the less likely that the 
decision to seek insurance for the 
group would be determined by the 


Best’s Life News 
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impaired health of one or more lives, 
and also the less likely that the group 
would contain an undue proportion 
of impaired lives. 

If the employees make no payment 
toward the cost of the group pre- 
mium, policy provisions require that 
all eligible employees of the group 
be insured. If the premium is paid 
in part by the employees, at least 
75% of the eligible employees must 
elect to take the insurance. The 
reasons for these minimum partici- 
pation requirements are the same as 
those stated above for the minimum 
size requirement. Since all, or al- 
most all, lives must be covered re- 
gardless of the size of the group 
there is only a remote chance that 
an undue proportion of substandard 
lives will be included. 

Automatic determination of bene- 
fits. Policy provisions usually re- 
quire that the amount of insurance 
on individual lives must be deter- 
mined in some automatic manner 
which precludes individual selection 
either by employer or employees. 
Typically, these provisions relate the 
famount of insurance on employees 
to income classification or positions 
within the company. 

If the employees had the option 
to purchase additional insurance on 
their own volition, there is little 
doubt that the impaired lives would 
tend to insure heavily and the 
healthy ones would not. If the em- 
ployer had complete control in de- 
termining the amount of insurance 
on individual lives, there would be 
considerable chance for him to select 
against the insurer for the benefit of 
individual employees. 

Evidence of insurability rules. 
Evidence of individual insurability 
must be submitted to the insurer by 
otherwise eligible employees under 
certain conditions, such as: if the 
employee does not take the insur- 
ance within a certain specified period 
of time ; if an employee desires to re- 
enroll after having elected to drop 
out of the group plan; or if the em- 
ployee desires to re-enter the same 
group plan after having converted 
his group life insurance to an indi- 
vidual policy under the conversion 
privilege generally provided. In the 
absence of such a provision there 
would be an opportunity for selec- 


tion against the insurer by impaired 
lives. 
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CENTRAL LIFE A leader and... 


Preferred Combination Life (PCL) 
. . with true graduated premium! 
Disability Income Continuance (DIC) 
. revolutionary new disability income! 
Preferred Investment Plan (PIP) 
... premium return and dividend profits! 
Wife Insurance Plan (WIP) 
. with more protection when it’s needed! 
Family Insurance Plan (FIP) 
... WIP plus children 14 days to 25 years! 
Family Instalment Group (FIG) 
. one monthly payment for all premiums! 


All introduced by ONE OF THE BEST 


Coitiall Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Progressive and competitive, yes, . 
at the expense of financial security 


Actively-at-work requirement. An- 
other policy provision is the require- 
ment that an employee must be ac- 
tively at work on the date he be- 
comes eligible for his initial cover- 
age or for subsequent increases in 
the amount of his insurance. This 
requirement is one form of indi- 
vidual evidence of insurability since 
the employee’s health and physical 
well-being must be at a reasonable 
minimum in order for him to be on 
the job. 


DES MOINES 6, 
. . but not 
ASSETS 
SURPLUS 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


1OWA 


$155 Million 
$ 13 Million 


$500 Million 





Obviously, this requirement pro- 
tects the carrier against serious ad- 
verse selection, particularly in the 
case of a smaller group where in the 
absence of such provision insurance 
might be obtained, conceivably to 
provide “death-bed” coverage for 
one or more employees. 

Probationary period. New em- 
ployees usually must serve a proba- 
tionary period of from one to three 
months before they become eligible 


(Continued on page 72) 
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aemenapencene nd 


RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Arkansas Supreme Court Construes 
"Riding Within Automobile" Policy 
Clause. 


The insured, one Dan E. Walden, 
was a resident of Bauxite, Arkansas, 
and an employee of United Steel 
Workers of America. He, on many 
occasions, worked on labor problems 
late at night and on the day of his 
death participated in conferences 
until approximately 3:00 or 4:00 
o’clock in the morning. The next 
day, his partly submerged automo- 
bile was found on a road leading 
down into an abandoned Bauxite 
mining pit which had become 
flooded with water. The water was 
to the top of the hood in front and 
almost to the bottom of the dash 
board. Walden’s body was found in 
deep water 75 to 100 feet from the 
automobile. The autopsy showed 
that he had come to his death by 
drowning. There were no bruises, 
wounds or injuries to his body. 

He had a policy of insurance with 
the Automobile Owners’ Safety 
Insurance Company which provided, 
among other things, as follows: 
“Insurance Company does hereby 
insure Dan E. Walden against loss 
from accidental bodily injuries sus- 
tained while driving or riding within 
any automobile . . . provided that 
such bodily injuries are caused solely 
by reason of an automobile . . 
accident.” 
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The insurance company denied lia- 
bility, relying on this exclusion 
clause and the widow beneficiary 
filed suit. The trial court rendered 
judgment for the company and on 
appeal the Arkansas Supreme Court, 
writing through Justice Robinson, 
reversed the trial court and rendered 
a judgment for the beneficiary. 

The facts were stipulated. The 
conclusion of the court was that the 
circumstantial evidence conclusively 
showed that the insured had acci- 
dentally driven his car into the 
water. In an attempt to escape from 
his hazardous predicament he went 
out of the window of the car and 
was drowned. There is no indication 
of suicide and in fact the presump- 
tion at law is against suicide. 

The question for the Supreme 
Court to decide was whether or not 
the beneficiary would be entitled 
to recover even though the insured 
was not actually inside the automo- 
bile when the death occurred. 

The court reviews numerous cases 
that the attorneys had cited to him 
and concludes that the weight of 
authority supports the view that in 
the situation presented here the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to recover under 
the terms of the policy. The opinion 
quotes from Blashfield’s Cyclopedia 
of Automobile Law and Practice, 
Vol. 6, Pt. 2, §4127, as follows: 
“Yet if the insured, seeing that a 
collision is inevitable, jumps from a 
truck and is tripped or stumbles and 
falls in such a position to pass 
beneath a train, the consequent in- 
jury may be said, within the terms 
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of the policy, to have resulted from 
a collision while ‘actually driving.’ ” 
The court then states that it is 
hard to see any distinction between 
jumping from an automobile to 
avoid being struck by a train and in 
doing so being run over by the train, 
and leaving an automobile to keep 
from being drowned and in doing 
so drowning outside the automobile. 
The real accident here was when 
Walden drove into and collided with 
the water in the mining pit and that 
was the thing that subjected him to 
danger and brought about his death. 
Walden v. Automobile Owners 
Safety Ins. Co., Arkansas Supreme 
Court, March 31, 1958. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) page 1001. 
McMath, Leatherman & Woods, 
National Old Line Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, for appellant. 
Rose, Meek, House, Barron & Nash, 
314 West Markham St., Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for appellee. 


Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals Con- 
strues the Definition of “Hospital” 
Contained in Policy. 


In 1954, the Reserve Life In- 
surance Company issued two hos- 
pitalization policies to one Mary 
I. Marr. These policies provided, 
among other things, that if the in- 
sured be confined in a hospital cer- 
tain benefits would accrue. A hos- 
pital was defined as an institution 
which has a laboratory, X-ray equtip- 
ment and an operating room where 
major surgical operations may be 
performed and which maintains 
permanent and full time facilities for 
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the care of over night resident pati- 
ents under the supervision of a 
licensed doctor of medicine or 
osteopathy and which has a graduate 
registered nurse always on duty. 

The insured suffered a stroke and 
was taken to the Jane O’Brien 
Hospital in Spokane, Washington. 
She was required to be hospitalized 
at that place and have nursing care 
for fourteen months. All the time 
she was under the care of her 
physician, 

The claim was made by her ad- 
ministrator, as she had subsequently 
died, for the proceeds payable under 
the policy for hospitalization bene- 
fits. The company denied liability, 
stating that the hospital did not meet 
the standards set out in the policy. 
Suit was instituted and the trial 
court found that the Jane O’Brien 
Hospital did come within the defini- 
tion set out in the policy. The 
Appellate Court affirmed the finding 
of the trial court. 

The hospital did have a labora- 
tory, although most of the labora- 
tory test work was sent to an in- 
dependent laboratory under con- 
tractual arrangement. The court 
stated that this was sufficient com- 
pliance with the policy and the 
laboratory need not be under the 
same roof. There was no operating 
room on the premises, but one and 
one-half block away at the Sacred 
Heart Hospital, there was an 
operating room where major opera- 
tions could be performed. The 
court can find no requirements 
specifically in the policy that the 
operating room too must be under 
the same roof. 

There was no doctor of medicine 
supervising the hospital at all times. 
However, the court concluded that 
that part of the policy was ambigu- 
ous in that the word “doctor” could 
modify either the word facilities or 
patients and if read the latter way, 
there was sufficient compliance for 
each patient was under the care of 
his own doctor. 

The policies will be liberally con- 
Strued in favor of the object to be 
accomplished and the conditions and 
provisions therein will be strictly 
construed against the insuror. 

Here the apparent reason for hav- 
ing the high standards were to 
guarantee the policy holder a quick 
recovery, thus saving the insurance 
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company money. Here all of the 
facilities were available, even though 
not under one roof, and the plaintiff 
should recover for the hospital pro- 
ceeds under the policy. 

Reserve Life Insurance Company 
v. Marr, U. S. Court of Civil Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. 3 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) page 999. 

G. J. Silvernale, Jr., Paine, Lowe, 
Coffin & Herman, Spokane and 
Eastern Bldg., Spokane, Washing- 
ton for appellant. 

Fielding H. Ficklen, S. & T. Build- 
ing, Spokane, Washington, for ap- 
pellee. 





WIN IN COURT 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES have been up- 
held in the United States Court of 
Appeals, which ruled on May 22 
that they are not subject to regula- 
tion by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The suit had been 
brought by the S.E.C., supported by 
the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, to prevent the Variable 
Annuity Life Insurance Company of 
America from selling the contracts. 
‘ Delivering the opinion for the 
court, Judge J. Warren Madden 
said the contracts “have many quali- 
ties of the traditional business of 
insurance. They depart from the tra- 
dition only in their attempt to solve 


a problem badly in need of solution. 
Unless we confine insurance, by defi- 
nition, to what has actually been 
done in the past under the name of 
insurance, and invent a new and 
distinctive name for this new busi- 
ness, which so greatly resembles 
insurance, we should not contradict 
the insurance commissioners. This 
new business will need the expert 
and watchful supervision of these 
experts in insurance,” 


ARKANSAS CODE 


THE NEW ARKANSAS insurance code 
has been completed and the insur- 
ance department will start a series 
of public hearings on it July 14. Two 
of the main provisions of the new 
code are an increase in the deposit 
required of life and disability com- 
panies from $150,000 to $250,000 
and a tightening of the regulations 
applying to hospital and accident 
policies. 


BY-LAWS 


A PROPOSED SET of by-laws of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has now been virtually com- 
pleted and will be acted on at the 
N.A.L.U. annual convention in 
Dallas, September 7-12. 
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Destinies in Our Hands—from p. 27 


reer specimens. But in the process, 
the general agent who practices this 
procedure may find his pocketbook 
cleaned, his health ruined, his heart 
broken, and his hopes of ever head- 
ing a truly great organization dashed 
upon the rocks of continual adver- 
sity. 

In contrast, the general agent 
whose concept of his responsibilities 
embraces the realistic belief that 
destinies are in his hand will not 
only select better men at the start, 
but he will give them wiser counsel, 
better training, closer supervision, 
more inspired motivation, more 
thoughtful guidance, and more com- 
petent and patient understanding. 
The end of all of this will not only 
find that the fittest will survive, but 
there will be more fit men recruited, 
and those with less initial strength 
will gather courage, knowledge and 
skill along their guided way and so 
help to swell the ranks of successful 
men whose hopes for achievement 
have been made possible by the un- 
derstanding, forthright, and inspired 
leadership I have mentioned. 

Days, weeks, months and years of 
great adventure lie ahead of those 
who are dedicated to the proposition 
that management is the art of com- 
bining selection, training, supervi- 
sion, guidance, inspiration, motiva- 
tion and stimulation to the end that 





they will achieve forecastable results 
by working with people and with 
intelligence and good purpose. 


Seek to Serve 


Our work in life insurance selling 
and in agency building is largely a 
humanitarian activity. It seems ap- 
propriate to observe a recent state- 
ment made by that great humani- 
tarian, Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He 
said, “I do not know what your 
destiny will be, but one thing I 
know ; the only ones among you who 
will be really happy are those who 
will have sought and found how to 
serve.” 

Thus, those engaged in agency 
management find their destinies and 
their satisfactions of life in guiding 
and preserving the destinies of those 
men who entrust their careers to 
them. The destiny of the general 
agent will be as great as his con- 
science tells him his responsibilities 
are great for those whose destinies 
are in his hands. 


TRADEMARK 


CENTER OF THE NEW, registered 
trademark of United Life and Ac- 
cident of Concord, N. H., is a re- 
production of the Granite State’s 
Mount Chocorua with the words 
“A Mountain of Strength” framing 
the peak of the mountain. 


Integrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AND AGENTS BUILD LASTING SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


TRADING STAMP 
DISAPPROVAL 


THE FLORIDA INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT, in reply to an inquiry, has 
stated that it “is not satisfied that 
the current plan of selling insurance 
for trading stamps is in the interest 
of either the public or the insurance 
industry,’ and that it will disap- 
prove any filing of policies of this 
nature. 


NAIC MEETING 


THE BASIC QUESTION underlying the 
discussions at the 89th convention 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in Chicago 
last month was posed by Commis- 
sioner Joseph A. Navarre of Michi- 
gan. In his presidential message he 
stated, “The question, whether or 
not the ‘continued taxation and 
regulation of the business of insur- 
ance by the several states’ is in ‘the 
public interest,’ will be asked in the 
future, as it has been in the past— 
as it is presently being asked by the 
Sub-Committee of the Congress on 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly.” 

New officers elected by the asso- 
ciation 


are: president, Arch E. 
Northington (Tennessee); chair- 
man of the executive committee, 


Sam N. Berry (Colorado); vice 
president, Paul A. Hammel ( Ne- 
vada); and secretary-treasurer, J. 
Edwin Larson (Florida). 
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Nursing Home Care 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of 
Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 


HE SKILLED NURSING HOME is 
p peru to play an increasingly 
important role in the medical care 
field. This is emphasized by the 
rapid growth in the number of such 
homes and beds in recent years. 
It is particularly true with respect 
to older patients and long-term, 
chronically ill patients. Today there 
is estimated to be one skilled nurs- 
ing home bed for each 3.3 hospital 
beds, the total of proprietary skilled 
nursing home beds being estimated 
to be 150,000. Half of the proprie- 
tary nursing homes have come into 
being since 1953 and 25% since 
1955. 


Change in Existence 


One factor accounting for this 
recent development has been the 
change in our socio-economic exist- 
ence to a people living increasingly 
in industrialized, urban areas, in 
smaller living units, and with smaller 
family units: a consequence of this 
change being, of course, greater re- 
liance on other than the family unit 
for medical and domiciliary care. 

Another factor accounting for this 
development is the rapid rise in the 
costs of modern hospital care. In in- 
stances where patients do not require 
the highly specialized care provided 
by the modern general, short-term, 
acute illness hospitals, adequate care 
may be provided in nursing homes 
at substantially reduced per diem 
costs. This fact has attached added 
importance in the minds of medical 
economists in recent years as hos- 
pital costs have increased rapidly 
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and are estimated to contnue in- 
creasing at the rate of 5% per 
annum. 

91% of the skilled nursing homes 
are under proprietary ownership 
and these comprise 71% of the 
skilled nursing home beds, since 
voluntary and public financed homes 
are generally larger. The average 
size of a skilled nursing home is 25 
beds, with proprietary homes aver- 
aging 18 beds. 83% of the beds in 
proprietary homes are occupied. 

The average age of patients in 
proprietary nursing homes is 80, 
with only 10% being under 65 and 
1% under 45. There is a high de- 
gree of disability among nursing 
home patients, 20% of them being 
bed confined. The length of stay of 
patients is long, averaging one year. 

Cost of care in a skilled nursing 
home presently averages about $200 
a month or $6 or $7 a day. Natu- 
rally these costs differ by locality, 
among homes, and by the degree of 
care needed and the accommoda- 


tions desired by the patient. About 





In lieu of hospitalization 


50% of the patients in nursing homes 
are being paid for with public funds. 

There emerges from the picture 
the difficulty in defining a nursing 
home of whatever type, the fact that 
nursing homes are generally asso- 
ciated with urban areas, the at times 
near-isolation of nursing homes from 
the medical community, the absence 
of what might be considered ade- 
quate professional skills in some of 
the homes, and the paucity of reli- 
able and current diagnostic informa- 
tion concerning the patients. 


General Satisfaction 


It is 
homes 


recognized that nursing 
have been looked upon at 
times and by some as undesirable 
places for care, as providing inade- 
quate care, and as a last resort in 
time of need. However, a survey 
jointly sponsored by the Chronic 
Disease Division of the Public 
Health Service, the Brown School 
of Social Work of Washington Uni- 
versity, and the St. Louis County 
Health Department gives indication 
of general satisfaction with nursing 
homes in St. Louis and “‘almost uni- 
formly favorable comments about 
the operator.” 

In 1952, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation stated that “the 
pattern of long-term illness among 
our increasing numbers of older peo- 
ple is being reflected in a growing 
demand for provision of limited 
medical and nursing care outside the 
hospital.” The report went on to 
comment: “Many patients who do 
not require the intensive and costly 
medical care of a general hospital 
must still be given care in such 
hospitals because there is nowhere 

(Continued on the next page) 


Nursing Home Care—Continued 


else for them to go. . There 
should be more and better such 
(nursing) homes. Well-managed 
nutsing homes can more effectively 
and at less cost than hospitals meet 
the specialized needs of many chron- 
ically ill persons. At the same time 
they can remove a considerable and 
expensive burden from . . . hospi- 
tals. . . . Unfortunately, large num- 
bers of them (nursing homes) are 
now substandard. Many are 
known to be fire-traps, and many 
have inadequate nursing staffs or 
poor arrangements for physicians’ 
care.” 


An Increasing Interest 


Since that time there has been 
increasing interest in nursing homes. 
This interest has been manifested 
in several ways. Some illuminating 
studies have been conducted by 
agencies of the Federal government. 
Much of the data contained in this 
examination are indebted to those 
studies. Another development of 
significance has heen the advance- 
ment of licensure laws among the 
various states to the point where 
today every state has a licensure 
law regulating nursing homes. 

This development has been en- 
couraged by amendments to the So- 


cial Security Act which require the 
states to set standards for nursing 
homes if they wish to make public 
assistance payments to inmates. 
Other developments which merit 
mention are the inclusion, in 1954, 
of non-proprietary nursing homes 
in the Hill-Burton program and the 
inclusion of proprietary nursing 
homes in the small business loans 
administration. 

More recently, in February 1958, 
there was a further development of 
some significance; the calling of a 
National Conference on Nursing 
Homes and Homes for the Aged by 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The con- 
ference, lasting an entire week, re- 
sulted in forty mimeographed pages 
of recommendations having to do 
with, among other things: 

1. A revised classification of homes. 
2. Improved standards for homes, 
including construction. 

3. Improved standards and training 
for personnel, both professional and 
administrative. 

4. Improved record keeping, includ- 
ing classification of patients and 
modern accepted accounting meth- 
ods. 

5. Improved medical care, includ- 
ing preliminary medical and dental 
examinations, periodic medical visits, 
transfer methods to hospitals, mini- 
mum nursing requirements, and im- 
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proved liaison with all medical facili- 
ties of the community. 

6. Research and improved collection 
of factual data, including cost data 
by type of home and geographic 
area. 

7. Increased availability of funds 
for the construction and renovation 
of homes. 

Of particular interest from the 
standpoint of health insurance is the 
following recommendation of the 
section on financing: “The phenom- 
enal growth of voluntary health in- 
surance in recent years is an impor- 
tant contribution to the reduction of 
the burden of indigent care to the 
community. With further extension 
of voluntary health insurance the 
potential number of indigent persons 
will decrease. Since approximately 
50% of the patients in nursing homes 
at present are maintained out of pub- 
lic funds, the following three recom- 
mendations will serve to change the 
situation gradually. 

“1. Health insurers of all types 
should give earnest study and con- 
sideration to the further extension 
of health insurance to cover care 
in nursing homes and other institu- 
tions performing the functions of 
nursing homes. The prerequisites 
for such action should be establish- 
ment of the medical nature of the 
care and specific recommendation of 
the service by a physician either fol- 
lowing hospitalization or otherwise. 
“2. Health insurers of all types 
should give earnest study and con- 
sideration to the continuation of ex- 
isting health insurance policies, re- 
gardless of age or health condition 
of the insured. 

“3. Welfare departments should 
continue the payment of health in- 
surance premiums on behalf of 
people who have health insurance 
coverage at the time they are ac- 
cepted for public assistance.” 


Forand Bill 


It should also be noted that there 
was introduced to the Congress of 
the United States in February, 1°58 
H.R. 9467, commonly referred to as 
the Forand Bill. This bill, in pro- 
posing to add to OASDI beneiits 
certain costs of hospitalization to 
OASDI beneficiaries, includes the 
cost of “nursing home services . . . 
if the individual is transferred to the 
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nursing home from the hospital, and 
if the services are for an illness or 
condition associated with that for 
which he received hospital services.” 
Nursing home care is limited to 120 
days less the number of days of 
hospital services in any twelve 
month period. Hospital services are 
limited to 60 days in any twelve 
month period. Nursing home care 
must be certified by a physician as 
being “medically necessary.” This 
applies with respect to admission to 
the home and to continuance of the 
care. The bill makes provision for 
the possible use of existing non- 
profit health insurance agencies in 
its execution and administration. 

These developments pose the 
question whether health insurance 
coverages can or should recognize 
confinements in skilled nursing 
homes in lieu of or subsequent to 
hospitalization. To do so might 
serve to reduce the total cost for 
stays of similar duration now con- 
fined to hospital, or to make the 
same dollar of coverage more effec- 
tive by providing more extending 
benefit durations at no increase in 
costs. Hence, there is the possibility 
that unit costs of care could be 
reduced while at the same time 
offering more protection to that 
segment of the public faced with 
serious illness of long duration. In- 
versely, there is the possibility that 
health insurance coverages which re- 
quire confinement in hospitals as the 
basis for benefit payments may ob- 
struct greater utilization of nursing 
home care and thereby unintent- 
ionally inflate medical care costs. 

In giving consideration to the 
question of including nursing home 
care in contracts of health insurance, 
four aspects of the subject might be 
borne in mind: 


1. To do so would be to advance 
further the cause of private insur- 
ance since it would make more ade- 
quate the coverages provided, would 
reduce oft heard criticisms to the 
extent that another form of medical 
care would be covered, and would 
further serve to indicate to the pub- 
lic that private health insurance is 
a dynamic mechanism alert to the 
possibilities of experimentation in the 
interest of keeping the forms of pro- 
tection commensurate with medical 
practices and public needs. 
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2. To do so might simultaneously 
serve the best interests of medical 
practice and facilities, the public, and 
insurers by providing coverage for 
adequate care while encouraging the 
use of less costly facilities under 
warranted circumstances. 

3. To do so might further aid in 
coping with the particular medical 
care problems of the aged, and per- 
haps the indigent, since these per- 
sons are prominent users of the 
nursing homes. 

4. To do so would unquestionably 
present certain new or unusual prob- 
lems to insurers. Certain of these 
shall be discussed subsequently. 

It is reported that a few Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans now cover 
nursing home care. One of these is 
the Group Hospital Services, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. The hos- 
pital plan reportedly covers 365 days 
of hospitalization or nursing home 
care. The first 70 days are full serv- 
ice. For the remaining days, the 
plan pays a cash indemnity of $10 
per diem in semi-private hospital 
accommodations and $8 per diem 
for hospital ward care; or $8 per 
diem for semi-private nursing home 
care and $6 per diem for ward nurs- 
ing home accommodations. Nursing 
home care must be preceded by hos- 
pital care. There is a nine month 
waiting period for maternity cases 
and a twelve month pre-existing 
condition limitation. 





Another is the plan in Indian- 
apolis. This plan reportedly will 
pay up to 120 days for confinement 
in any convalescent chronic hospital 
or nursing home following at least 
24 hours of hospitalization. Cover- 
age is on an indemnity basis for 
80% of the cost of care in facilities 
with which the plan has a contract 
and 60% of the care, but no more 
than $25 a week, for facilities not 
contracted. 


Extended Benefit Rider 


Still another is the plan in Boston 
which, according to reports will, by 
extended benefit rider, cover care in 
a licensed chronic convalescent hos- 
pital or skilled nursing home follow- 
ing 120 days hospitalization and up 
to a total of 365 days for a continua- 
tion of the same illness episode. 
Coverage is on a cash indemnity 
basis, the amount being $12 per diem 
in a convalescent chronic hospital 
and $6 per diem in a skilled nursing 
home. 

The plans in St. Louis and 
3uffalo reportedly pay for extended 
illnesses up to 730 days at 80% of 
the charges for confinement in a 
chronic convalescent hospital fol- 
lowing 120 days hospitalization. 
Care in nursing homes in both these 
plans is excluded, however, although 


(Continued on the next page) 





Nursing Home Care—Continued 


the Buffalo plan is reported to be 
considering their inclusion. 

The Philadelphia plan is reported 
to include nursing home coverage on 
an informal basis when requested. 

The present practices of insurance 
companies with respect to covering 
nursing home care are not categori- 
cally known. Informal investigation 
leads to a conclusion that perhaps 
no insurance company covers nurs- 
ing home care as a matter of con- 
tractual agreement. Administra- 
tively, however, practices differ 
among insurers and as_ between 
group and individual coverage. 
Within these distinctions there ap- 
pears to be applied judgment with 
respect to the facts of the particular 
case at hand. Some coverage is pro- 
vided administratively by some in- 
surance companies under hospital, 
major medical, and comprehensive 
coverages under certain circum- 
stances. In other instances, certain 
companies appear to exclude nursing 
homes from their hospital expense 
coverage. 

The amount of such coverage so 
provided is not known, although one 
proprietary nursing home operator 
has stated that many of his patients 
use insurance company benefits to 
pay for their care. Another un- 
known is whether the experiences 
of those insurers providing nursing 


home care are such as to warrant 
their collection and analysis to the 
end that certain patterns might be 
revealed which are not otherwise 
readily evident. 

One further facet of the subject 
merits brief mention. There has 
been increasing discussion in recent 
years advancing the hypotheses that 
nursing home care for either con- 
valescence or long-term chronic ill- 
ness should be administered by hos- 
pitals as part of- hospital care. This 
might be accomplished by maintain- 
ing the nursing unit as a separate 
wing or floor of the hospital, as a 
separate building on or off the hos- 
pital grounds but operated by the 
hospital, or by a working agreement 
between the hospital and a separated 
and independently operated nursing 
home. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion it is assumed that since these 
forms of care, at least under the first 
two alternatives, would be part of 
hospital care, confinement would be 
covered under existing hospital, 
major medical, and comprehensive 
medical expense insurance policies 
and perhaps by Blue Cross. 

In giving consideration to the re- 
lationship of health insurance to 
skilled nursing home care there are 
several factors which have to be 
given consideration. 

1. The general level of skilled nurs- 
ing homes and the care they provide 
will probably have to be raised, with 
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an accompanying lifting of the level 
of public attitudes, before nursing 
homes would become a more geuner- 
ally acceptable or desired form oj 
care, particularly among the ion- 
indigent public. That there will be 
a trend in this direction might be 
expected as a result of the several 
developments previously mentioned 
Therefore, the relationship of an 
insurance mechanism to this form 
of medical care might be expected 
to increase. This poses the question, 
however, of what the incidence of 
nursing home care might be should 
public attitudes alter and should 
nursing homes of good quality be- 
come more generally available. It 
is not possible to estimate this at 
present, although a recent study 
in Pennslyvania indicates that it 
might be expected to increase 
markedly. 
2. There would appear to be a need 
for education, the dissemination of 
information, and further study at 
all levels—including home operators, 
the various medical disciplines, nurs- 
ing mechanisms, and the public—as 
a prerequisite to the future develop- 
ment and broader acceptance of 
nursing homes. 


Problem to Insurers 


3. With the average age of patients 
in skilled nursing homes being 80 
and only 10% of them being below 
65 it would seem clear that nursing 
home care and coverage can have 
growing importance to the insur- 
ance mechanism as increasing cov- 
erage is provided the aged and 
potentially aged. Nursing homes 
offer a possible means of keeping the 
cost of medical care for older per- 
sons at a reasonable level while pro- 
viding adequate and longer term 
care. 

They present the problem to in- 
surers, however, of differentiating 
between medical care on the one 
hand and personal or domiciliary 
care on the other. Many problems of 
super-annuation make themselves 
apparent, including senility and 
homelessness. 

4. As the standards of construction, 
operation, and care in nursing homes 
are increased it can be expected 
that the cost of operation, and hence 
charges to patients, will increase. 
This would differ among homes de- 
pendent upon their present level 
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This factor, combined with the im- 
predictable incidence of nursing 
home use in the future, presents a 
major difficulty to health insurance 
mechanisms in arriving at an ade- 
quate premium. 

5. Charges in nursing homes do not 
appear to be uniform among patients. 
Aside from reasonable variations re- 
lating to the degree of medical care 
oi the type of accommodation, differ- 
ences also appear to be based upon 
whether the patient is on a self-sus- 
taining basis or whether his care is 
paid for with public funds. 

Other variables might occur for 
patients with very limited resources. 
Others are treated without cost. It 
is also possible, where coverage is 
provided by Blue Cross under con- 
tract, that a discount rate is or would 
be given. It would seem that every 
attempt should be made to arrive at 
uniform charges for like medical 
care and accommodations regardless 
of how payment for such care is 
made. To do otherwise is to place 
an unfair burden upon those pati- 
ents who pay for their own care or 
who have insurance company cover- 
age. The improved accounting pro- 
cedures recommended should assist 
as a first step in such a development. 

Uniformity in arrival at charges 

would perhaps be desirable with 
respect to such cost items as bad 
debts, depreciation, amortization, 
and training of personnel. These 
problems are not, of course, entirely 
peculiar to nursing homes since to 
some extent they have been oc- 
casioned relative to hospital expense 
coverage. However, it would seem 
that uniformity of charges to patients 
with similar care needs and accom- 
modations would stand as a prere- 
quisite to the broad development of 
health insurance protection against 
the costs of nursing home care. 
6. The problem of adequately de- 
fining the type of nursing home care 
to be covered by an insurance con- 
tract can present some difficulties 
and complexities. Under state licen- 
sure laws a variety of nomeclature 
and definitions presently occur. 
These generally are based upon the 
type of care such as “skilled nurs- 
ing,” “nursing,” “personal care with 
some nursing,’ “chronic illness,” 
“chronic convalescent,” ‘‘convales- 
cent,” “residential,” “boarding,” 
“aged,” etc. 
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Some homes exist to provide care 
primarily for alcoholics, drug ad- 
dicts, mental or nervous disorders, 
the blind, the deaf, the mentally 
deficient, children, or maternity. 
There are also differences with re- 
spect to ownership, such as proprie- 
tary or privately owned homes, 
voluntary or religious or charity 
homes, and homes supported by 
public funds. In these two latter 
categories no charge to the patient 
is customarily or traditionally made. 
Since insurance contracts often de- 
pended upon licensure for their 
definitions of coverage, the absence 
of uniformity among licensure laws 
stands as a marked handicap to this 
type of extension of health insurance 
coverage. 


Type of Care 


7. A further problem is created with 
respect to the type of care within a 
home to be covered. The purpose of 
health insurance would not appear 
to be so broad as to include care 
which is primarily domiciliary, 
custodial, or personal in nature. 
While these are important to the 
well-being of the individual, as are 
such basic factors of living as food, 
shelter, and clothing, they are not 
usually included in the spectrum of 
medical care. 

Another element of confusion 
might appear to arise out of the 
loosely used phrase “senility” in the 
diagnosis of nursing home patient’s 
physical status. More definitive 


categorization of the care provided 
in nursing homes would, therefore, 
seem to be a necessary forerunner 
to the broad scale development of 
health insurance to cover nursing 
home care. 

8. The relationship to hospital care 
is a factor to be considered ; that is, 
should the care covered require pre- 
vious hospitalization or could it also 
be in lieu of hospitalization? It has 
been noted that the Forand Bill re- 
quires “an illness or condition asso- 
ciated with that for which he re- 
ceived hospitalization.” Certain of 
the plans previously outlined also re- 
quire previous hospitalization, vary- 
ing from a 24 hour requirement, to 
70 days, to 120 days. Such require- 
ments raise the question of whether 
they are necessary, whether they 
bring about unnecessary hospitaliza- 
tion, and whether the public is best 
served by such a requirement. 

The advantage, of course, is that 
previous hospitalization serves to 
establish the illness and the need for 
care. On the other hand, skilled 
nursing home care can be a medical 
necessity regardless of hospitaliza- 
tion, not only for certain illnesses 
not requiring surgery but also for 
diagnosis or treatment. 

9. A further factor for consideration 
is the relationship to the medical 
profession. A requirement for cov- 
erage might be that the care be 
prescribed by and performed under 
the general direction of a physician. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Nursing Home Care—Continued 


The Forand Bill, it has been noted, 
requires that the physician certify 
that the nursing home care is 
“medically necessary.” This is a re- 
quirement for both admission to the 
home and for continuance of the 
care, 


10. A final factor for consideration 
here is the matter of permitting 
flexibility as between hospital and 
nursing home care. It is necessary 
at times for a patient to be moved 
back and ‘forth between the nursing 
home and the hospital several times. 
This, in the interest of adequate 
care, would appear to be a requisite 
of any health insurance coverage. 
However, before this could be done, 
the mechanism for such flexibility 
would have to exist as between nurs- 
ing homes and hospitals. Such 
flexibility is a matter of one of the 
recommendations previously men- 
tioned. 


The foregoing present some of the 
problems presented to any health 





insurance mechanism which must be 
solved in some manner before more 
general coverage for nursing home 
care might be expected. It is a 
probability that with the adequate 
resolution of these problems more 
coverage for this form of care would 
become available. The dynamic na- 
ture of private voluntary health in- 
surance with its ever present willing- 
ness to experiment would seem to 
make this a reasonable possibility. 
It might also be expected that the 
early approaches taken will vary in 
many respects, each probably having 
its virtues and its weakness. This 
is inherent in experimentation. 
With the gaining of experience 
and the accumulation of necessary 
actuarial data it might then be ex- 
pected that a firmer pattern of cov- 
erage would evolve. However, the 
proper resolution of certain basic 
factors surrounding nursing home 
care would have to be accomplished 
by others than health insurers before 
such coverage might be expected to 
become available on a more general 
contractually defined basis. 





BLUE CROSS RATES 


INCREASED RATES have been «p- 
proved for Georgia Hospital Sery- 
ices Association, Inc. (Blue Cross) 
which amount to 12% for individual 
subscribers and 18% for group poli- 
cies. 

Central Hospital Service (Ohio 
Blue Cross) has also filed for an in- 
crease in its rates. It would also like 
to change its $25 deductible contract 
to one with an 80/20 coinsurance 
factor. 


HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE 


A MEMBER of an Indiana legislative 
committee has advocated legislation 
to establish uniform rates and policy 
provisions for hospitalization insur- 
ance. He also recommended a 
change in the taxation of companies 
writing this line which would in- 
crease the state’s revenue. 
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INFLUENCES ON PERSISTENQ) 


ALFRED G. WHITNEY 
Assistant Director of Research 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, Hartford 

HIS PAPER IS A REPORT of the 

development of methods for pre- 
dicting life insurance premium-pay- 
ing behavior. While the research 
was initiated for a purely practical 
purpose, it offers findings of interest 
to the social scientist since it demon- 
strates that better than chance pre- 
diction of a response, which has 
quite real social and economic mean- 
ing to the individual, can be made 
over a two-year period on the basis 
of some simple and fragmentary 
background data. 


Lose Money 


Most life insurance companies lose 
money if a policyholder fails to con- 
tinue his premium payments for at 
least two years. Even beyond that 
period, terminations of the policy 
are costly to the individual agents 
and agency managers and, for the 
company as a whole, it can be 
demonstrated that a high policy 
termination rate, other factors being 
equal, results in an unhealthy fi- 
nancial condition. Furthermore, the 
companies are not unaware that the 
problem has deeper sociological im- 
plications. The termination of a 
policy almost always means loss to 
the policyholder, both financial and 
psychological. It represents a failure 
in a plan for security and, to some 
degree, an implication’ that the com- 
pany has been inadequate in meeting 
the problems and needs of its client. 

For these reasons, the companies 
are eager to find factors which are 
associated with persistency in pre- 
mium payment and which can be em- 
ployed in training their agents in 
the method of identifying potentially 
persistent clients. Of course, efforts 
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are also made by the companies to 
conserve policies already sold, but a 
previous study made by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation has indicated that the per- 
sistency of a policy is much more 
susceptible to the factors which occur 
at the time of sale than it is to efforts 
made subsequently to keep it in 
force. 

Since considerations of selling 
technique make the intensive ques- 
tioning of a potential buyer some- 
what undesirable, it was necessary 
to limit this study to the informa- 
tion which is routinely obtained in 
the standard policy application form. 
Furthermore, some of this informa- 
tion is almost certainly unreliable 
(for example, income and occupa- 
tion) since it is based upon estimates 
or classifications made by the agents 
rather than the actual records or the 
client’s report. The problem, then, 
consists in determining methods for 
weighting these items of information 
in order to obtain the maximum de- 
gree of accuracy in predicting at the 
time of application the status of a 
policy after a period of two years. 

The collection of the basic data 
for this study began in 1949. Sixty- 
four life insurance companies sup- 
plied information on 24,817 ordinary 
policies issued during the month of 
May, 1949. Each contributing com- 
pany was assigned, on the basis of 
the volume of life insurance sold in 
1947, a quota of policies to be selected 
in accordance with random sampling 
procedures. Various checks on the 
sample have supported the hypo- 
thesis that it is representative of all 
ordinary life insurance sold by legal 
reserve life insurance companies dur- 
ing May, 1949. 

Two years later, the companies 
provided information on the sub- 
sequent history of the policies. In 
making an analysis of the factors 


which influence the persistency of 
premium payment, the data were 
divided into three groups: 


(1) the sales to adult males, 

(2) the sales to adult females and 
(3) the sales to juveniles (under age 
15). In addition, separate analyses 
were made for the sales by ordinary 
agents and the sales by combination 
agents, who in addition to selling 
ordinary insurance sell industrial in- 
surance (industrial insurance is that 
type of insurance for which the pre- 
miums are generally collected at the 
home of the insured). 

The present paper reports the re- 
sults only for the sales by ordinary 
agents to adult males. Policies that 
were issued but were not accepted 
by the client were removed from the 
sample as well as the twenty-three 
policies which expired, matured or 
involved death claims. 


The Data 


For the original sample, each com- 
pany provided the following infor- 
mation for each policy : 


(1) the type of policy (whole life, 
term, endowment, etc. ) : 

(2) the amount of the policy 

(3) whether the policy provided 
double indemnity, disability income 
or waiver of premium coverage 

(4) whether the insured underwent 
a medical examination 

(5) the manner of premium pay- 
ment chosen by the client (monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually, annually, 
salary savings or single premium) 
(6) the amount of premium payable 
(7) the amount of cash received 
with the application 

(8) whether the policy was issued 
on a pro rate or interim basis 

(9) whether the policy was issued 
as applied for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Persistency Influences—Continued 


(10) the beneficiary (wife, children, 
parent, business partner, etc.) 

(11) whether a contingent bene- 
ficiary was named 

(12) whether the policy was issued 
as business insurance 

(13) whether a settlement option 
other than lump sum payment was 
chosen 

(14) the sex of the insured 

(15) the age of the insured 

(16) the marital status of the in- 
sured 

(17) the occupation of the insured 
(18) the annual income of the in- 
sured (usually as estimated by the 
agent ) 

(19) the type and amount of life 
insurance already owned by the 
insured 

(20) whether the previous insur- 
ance was carried by the same com- 
pany that is issuing the policy 

(21) the type of agent who sold the 
policy (full-time, part-time or 
broker ) 

(22) the date of contract of the 
agent with the company 


(23) the character of the agency 
reporting the sale (urban, rural or 
mixed territory ) 

For the follow-up of the policies, 

the following information was pro- 
vided : 
(1) the status of the policies in 
May, 1951 (in force, lapsed, sur- 
rendered, death, expiry, matured) 
(2) if terminated, the number of 
months’ premiums paid at the time 
of termination. 


The Analysis 


For all of these variables, per- 
sistency rates were caltulated for 
various subgroups. The persistency 
rate is defined as the number of 
policies in force after two years 
divided by the sum of the policies 
in force plus those not in force. 
Policies were defined as in force if 
two full years’ premiums had been 
paid by the policyowner without 
loans or with loans other than 
automatic premium loans. Policies 
lapsed without value, surrendered 
for value, on automatic pre- 
mium loans, on extended term 
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or reduced paid up were classified 
as not in force. A summary of the 
chief relationships follows. 
There is a tendency toward higher 

persistency among those: 

(1) who have higher incomes 

(2) who choose to make annual pre- 
mium payments 

(3) who are older 

(4) who pay larger amounts of cash 
with the application (but policies 
without cash have better persistency 
than those with small amounts) 
(5) who previously owned some life 
insurance 

(6) who previously owned larger 
amounts of life insurance 

(7) who are professionals, execu- 
tives or proprietors 

(8) whose policies are issued on an 
examined basis 

(9) who pay larger amounts of 
annual premium 

(10) who buy policies other than 
modified life or term policies 

(11) who buy bigger policies. 

Another variable found to be pre- 

dictive of persistency was the length 
of service of the agent. However, a 
further classification of the agents ac- 
cording to whether or not they were 
still under contract in May, 1951 
(two years after the sale) indicated 
that agents who subsequently termi- 
nated sold policies that were gener- 
ally less persistent than the policies 
sold by surviving agents and _ that 
a considerable proportion of the dif- 
ference in persistency between the 
sales of new agents and the sales of 
established agents can be accounted 
for by the higher proportion of 
potential terminators in the new- 
agent group. (These data should not 
be interpreted to demonstrate that 
the persistency of business sold by 
agents who subsequently terminate 
is low because of the agent’s depar- 
ture from the field. Previous studies 
indicate that many of the non-per- 
sisting policies are lapsed before the 
agent terminates. ) 


Minimum Service 


Since one of the objectives of 
this study was to provide the best 
prediction of persistency as de- 
termined by the market in which the 
sale was made, it seemed logical to 
make an effort to remove the in- 
fluence of the sales made by those 
men who may not be successful in 
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their career of life insurance selling. 
Accordingly, it was decided to ex- 
clude from the analysis the sales 
made by new agents, defined for this 
purpose as agents contracted in 1947, 
1948 or 1949. Since all the policies 
in-this study were issued in May, 
1949, the established agents (upon 
whose sales the study is based) have 
a minimum length of service of two 
years, four months. 


Other Eliminations 


Two other groups were eliminated 

from the analysis at this point: 
(1) students, since preliminary in- 
spection indicated that they should 
be treated as a special group and 
(2) salary savings policies, since a 
comparison with previous studies 
seemed to indicate that general eco- 
nomic and labor conditions; i.e., 
labor turnover and migration, exert 
a substantial influence on the per- 
sistency of this business. 

Since all of the factors found to 
be related to persistency are in- 
terrelated in varying degrees, the 
problem became one of weighting, 
that is, of determining a method for 
combining all the variables in a man- 
ner to give the highest possible pre- 
dictive effectiveness. If all of the 
divisions of the variables could be 
accurately expressed on numerical 
scale, this problem of weighting 
could be solved by standard statisti- 
cal techniques. Since, however, it is 
difficult to quantify most of the varia- 
bles, the relationships between each 
pair cannot be expressed simply. 


Relation to Income 


Since income appeared to be the 
most predictive factor, tables were 
prepared and chi-squared tests were 
performed to determine the relation 
of every other variable with income 
and of each variable with persistency 
Within five income groups. This pro- 
cedure made it possible to determine 
the variables that are related to per- 
sistency independent of income. The 
reduction in the number of predic- 
tive variables made it practicable to 
divide the sample into groups hav- 
ing the same pattern of predictive 
factors and to study the persistency 
of these groups. For each of the 
patterns, the per cent of policies in 
force was calculated and the per 
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cents were then converted to a num- 
erical rating scale ranging from 0 to 
11. The data were now examined 
to determine fundamental trends 
and, where inconsistencies in these 
trends could be ascribed to chance, 
the data were smoothed in accord- 
ance with the trend and summarized 
in a chart known as the persistency 
rater. 


The Results 


The instructions on the rater indi- 
cate the method of combining the 
factors to obtain the numerical rat- 
ing. The actual persistencies for 
each rating were as follows: 


Rating Per Cent In Force 
8 and over 95% 

7 89 

6 82 

5 75 

4 69 

3 60 

2 and under 50 


The biserial correlation coefficient 
between the rating and the actual 
persistency was .48. 


It may need to be pointed out that 
this correlation coefficient does not 
represent a validation of the rater 
since it is based upon the same cases 
with which the weights were de- 
termined. Some shrinkage should be 
expected when the rater is applied 
to another sample. However, in 
actual experience the shrinkage has 
been slight, possibly due to thé ob- 
jective nature of the factors. One 
life insurance company has recently 
reported these results for a sample 
of policies sold in the latter part of 
1954: 


Persistency Numberof Per Cent 


Rating Policies In Force 

8 and over 77 95% 

7 156 88 

6 230 83 

5 285 78 

4 197 70 

3 136 34 

2 and under 62 34 
1,143 72 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Persistency Influences—Continued 


For this sample, the biserial cor- 
relation coefficient is .50, actually a 
slight increase in validity. 

It is not believed necessary to 
labor the point that the discontinu- 
ance of life insurance payments is a 
response which has many implica- 
tions for the individual in question. 
While the motivation behind the 
buying and subsequent payment of 
an insurance policy is neither clear 
nor simple, it does appear to involve 
some aspects of altruism, of social 
responsibility and of economic sta- 
bility. 

This study demonstrates that the 
response itself must have considera- 
ble reliability even though numerous 
factors may be identified which 
might effect it and which are largely 
independent of the individual (eco- 
nomic readjustments, changes is 
marital status, job changes, etc.). 
The response would, therefore, ap- 
pear to offer considerable promise 
of providing a criterion for investiga- 
tions in the fields of personality or 
social psychology. 
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While many of the factors used 
in predicting the response may be re- 
garded as reflecting the transaction 
rather than the buyer’s charac- 
teristics, they need not be so in- 
terpreted. For example, the fact 
that the policies paid for on an 
annual basis are more persistent may 
indicate the superiority of this 
method of payment, but instead it 
may indicate that persons who are 
capable of, or who choose such a 
method, are more likely to make the 
desired response. The latter hypo- 
thesis gains some measure of sup- 
port from the fact that persons who 
change from an annual premium 
payment to a more frequent one 
have almost as high a persistency as 
those who continue the annual mode 
of payment. Here, apparently, the 
interest of the individual and his 
willingness to go through the process 
of changing his mode of payment 
outweigh the fact that he has more 
frequent opportunities to make the 
undesired response. 

A factor which could not be in- 
cluded in this study was the in- 
fluence of the agent making the 


sale, other than his length of service 
and his survival as an agent for the 
two-year period. It is known that 
there is considerable variation 
among the persistency obtained by 
individual agents apparently selling 
in similar segments of the market. 
While it seems probable that some 
of this effect is related to the agent’s 
selection of clients, it.also appears 
that certain characteristics of the 
relationship established between the 
agent and his client may be im- 
portant determiners of the client’s 
future responses. Research along 
this line would seem to offer the best 
prospects for improving the accuracy 
of prediction of persistency in pre- 
mium payment. 


INCIDENCE RISE 


THE INCIDENCE OF DISABILITY last- 
ing eight days or longer was about 
17% higher in 1957 than in the pre- 
ceding year, according to the experi- 
ence of the Metropolitan. The rise 
was due largely to the prevalence of 
Asian influenza. 
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People Are Our Business 


ROY A. MacDONALD 
Managing Director 
Lite Office Management Association 


NY BUSINESS must have capital 
pee certain machines, but basi- 
cally it is the people, the human be- 
ings, as opposed to mechanical or 
electronic equipment, that will make 
or break our business. Last year, 
life insurance enjoyed a_ record 
volume of sales, both ordinary and 
group. This was accomplished 
despite a general decline of business 
in the last quarter. The results 
secured by life insurance companies 
in 1957 are something that every- 
one associated with the business can 
be proud of. 


People Are Basic 


All this fine progress can be 
largely attributed to people, people 
who have wisely studied and ex- 
panded their knowledge, becoming 
more valuable employees, and in ad- 
dition, better, more understanding 
individuals outside of business 
activities. 

We must have machines, but 
without men, the machines are just 
so much metal and rubber and paint. 
Men made the machines in the first 
place and men must direct their 
operations. And these same men, 
who can readily get to understand 
every part of every machine, must 
know how to get along with other 
men in the organization and help 
them develop their full potentialities 
and capabilities. 


Many years 
Willard wrote: 
“Men will not work for wages; for 
a certain sum per day they will go 


ago, Henry R. 
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through movements, but when only 
wages are concerned, men will not 
really work. Men will work only 
for men. I care not what special 
system of efficiency is developed or 
what mechanical refinements are 
used, the labor return will be inade- 
quate so long as the personal equa- 
tion is neglected. 

“I have studied the systems of 
many employers, ranging from in- 
dividuals with but a helper or two 
up to the great corporations with 
their thousands, and I have yet to 
find an efficient satisfied working 
force in which the fact that em- 
ployees are men is neglected.” 

There are certain fundamentals 
that if properly used and studied, 
can help tremendously in developing 
a person as a personality and as a 
leader of men. There is a great 
future in the life insurance busi- 
ness for those who are eager to learn 
and willing to give serious thought 
to providing the best possible leader- 
ship. 


Certain Characteristics 


The man who would be successful 
and a leader of men should cultivate 
certain characteristics. Each person 
is endowed by nature with certain 
basic traits and characteristics, and 
some of them cannot be completely 
changed because they are so deeply 
ingrained. But each can give him- 
self a critical look, evaluate himself 
as an individual, and see what he can 
do to develop his personality by pay- 
ing more attention to certain funda- 
mentals, by showing up some per- 
sonal traits that have a weak founda- 
tion. 

Charles M. Schwab, for forty 
years a leader in American industry, 


once said, ““We are all salesmen 
every day of our lives; we are sell- 
ing our ideas, our plans, our 
energies, our enthusiasms to those 
with whom we come in contact. 
Thus, the man of genial personality 
is bound to accomplish much more 
than the man without it.” 

Mr. Schwab also said, “I will pay 
a man anything for his ability to get 
along with other people.” 


Knowledge 


The first characteristic which 
blended with others, leads to a well 
rounded personality is knowledge. 
The more one knows, the more those 
working with or under him will turn 
to him as a leader. As time goes on, 
“job knowledge” when passed on 
to others, is bound to make them 
better and more efficient workers. 

A second characteristic is knowl- 
edge of oneself and is just as im- 
portant as work knowledge, possi- 
bly more so. We all have them, 
personal strengths and weaknesses. 
Some of the weaknesses can un- 
doubtedly be diminished or elimi- 
nated ; some of the strengths can be 
made even greater assets. But noth- 
ing is going to happen unless a man 
has taken the time to analyze him- 
self and see what makes him tick. 

Does he have a bad habit of flying 
off the handle at the slightest pro- 
vocation ? 

Does he have a genuine interest in 
those who work with him and under 
him, or does he just give them the 
old “brush off?” He had better be 
careful because one or two brush 
offs is enough for some people. 
They may not become personal 
enemies, but the possibility of their 

(Continued on the next page) 
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People—Our Business—Continued 
becoming staunch 
doubtful. 

Does he communicate instructions 
clearly and concisely, or is it done 
in a slipshod manner that results in 
the man down the.line doing inferior 
work, for which, perhaps, he is later 
blamed ? 

Does he criticize too much? We 
are all human, and sooner or later, 
a mistake is bound to happen. Cer- 
tainly, as a leader, one must evalu- 
ate other people’s errors and weak 
points, but before sounding off, if 
a man will cool off for a few hours, 
or overnight he will probably see 
it in an entirely different light. 


supporters is 


Give Praise 


Does he know when and how to 
give praise? It should be ad- 
ministered tactfully and only when 
well warranted; otherwise, it will 
be regarded as meaningless. There’s 
a very basic point about praise, and 
it’s simply this: never precede 
criticism by praise. If someone 





must be criticized, do it. Then later, 
when the mistake has been corrected 
and the situation put back in order, 
drop around to that person and say 
a kind word. 

Let’s suppose I am working for 
you and you say to me, “Roy, you 
are doing a fine job and I want to 
compliment you. But, I think that 
last report you turned in was a little 
on the sloppy side, don’t you?” That 
is not the right approach. I'd like 
it much better if you would just 
come up to me and criticize the 
report, telling me how you think it 
should be done. But when you start 
with praise and follow with 
criticism, every time in the future 
that you start off with kind words, 
my guard is going up, because, based 
on past performance, there’s criti- 
cism coming my way. 

I have yet to meet anyone who 
did not like justified praise. And 
I have seen very few people who 
resent tactful, justified criticism. If 
one is to win friends and influence 
people, the art of criticising and 
praising must be mastered. Other- 
wise, great harm may be done to 
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relations with those who work with 
or under you. 


As a man progresses and wins 
positions of increasing responsi- 
bility, his responsibilities to those 
working under him are bound to 
grow. His judgment and evalua- 
tion of men will play an important 
part in the business growth of those 
he supervises. A great challenge 
confronts those who direct others— 
we must realize that many a man is 
capable of doing more, contributing 
more than he is presently doing. 
Frequently, the opportunity for 
growth involving more _responsi- 
bility never gets to be his because 
his immediate superior was too busy 
to study him as a personality and 
realize that there was real potenti- 
ality in the man if he was properly 
directed. 


All of us who are responsible for 
the work output of others should 
never forget that some people want 
to do a better job and deliver the 
goods for the organization and the 
man for whom they work, but they 
must have adequate direction. If 
they are encouraged and taught how 
to organize a work program, most 
of them will eventually develop to 
the point where they are capable of 
originating, planning and carrying 
out, on their own, a program of 
work. 


Develop Strengths 


All of us have a responsibility to 
those who work with us and under 
us. It is simply this—to do our level 
best to evaluate them as personali- 
ties so that the strengths they 
possess can be developed and _ put 
to work for the benefit of the organi- 
zation as a whole. The best way to 
get to understand people and human 
nature is by studying people and 
evaluating them. My plea is to 
study people rather than argue with 
them, regardless of how you react 
to the individual personality. Men 
only work for men, and if a man is 
going to be responsible for the work 
performance of other men, he 
must study them, their individual 
strengths and their peculiarities. 
Don’t write off an individual on 4 
snap judgment. Get to know the 
man better. Make a friend of him. 
Get him on your side, working with 
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you, instead of working in conflict 
with your aims and objectives. 


A job is a challenge, and I have 
no patience with those who say, 
“There is no incentive.” Usually 
this remark comes from the indolent 
type of individual who goes through 
enough motions to hold his job, but 
who twenty years from now is com- 
plaining that the company has not 
done right by him in view of his 
seniority. Basically what has the 
number of years service got to do 
with it if the man has not given his 
company everything possible during 
the years he has been with the or- 
ganization ? 


More Productive 


As long as you are working with 
other people, there will always be 
incentive, the urge to understand 
your fellow workers better, and 
by so doing make them more produc- 
tive individuals. This holds even if 
you have mastered your own work 
assignment 100%, and the chances 
are that nobody ever accomplishes 
that highly desirable end in this fast- 
moving world. 

The third characteristic that leads 
to personality can be summed up in 
two words, “hard work.’ Hard 
work contributes to job satisfaction 
and at the end of a business day 
gives that wonderful feeling of ac- 
complishment, of having made a 
real contribution to the cause, be it 
a business, an army, or a baseball 
double header. 





INFLATION PROTECTION 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION has 
adopted a supplementary retirement 
income plan for its employees which 
affords protection against the ef- 
fects of inflation on accumulated re- 
tirement benefits. Said to be the 
first of its type to provide insured 
benefits, the plan is underwritten by 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company which has carried United 
Aircraft’s basic cooperative pension 
program since 1941. 


The new plan is paid for entirely 
by United Aircraft. It covers all 
elivible employees of the corpora- 
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tion, including its three operating 
divisions—Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, Hamilton Standard, and 
Sikorsky Aircraft—as well as its 
domestic subsidiaries, United Air- 
craft Export Corporation and United 
Aircraft Service Corporation. Un- 
der the new plan the basis for 
measuring the degree of change in 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
from year to year is the Consumer 
Price Index, published monthly by 
the U. S. Department of Labor. This 
Index has been converted into an 
annual valuation index for the pur- 
pose of smoothing out month-to- 
month fluctuations. Each covered 
employee will have a supplementary 
retirement income account in which 
adjustments will be recorded for 
each year during which the valua- 
tion index changes. When an ad- 
justment is made which produces an 
increased credit balance on the em- 
ployee’s account, United Aircraft 
will buy an extra annuity for each 
worker. If there is a decrease, the 


balance in the employee’s account 
will be reduced. These adjustments 
will continue as long as the covered 
employee remains with the corpora- 
tion, but not beyond his normal re- 
tirement date which at United Air- 
craft is age 65 for men and 60 for 
women. The corporation annual 
gross premiums for the adjustments 
are limited to 20% of the preceding 
year’s gross contributions to the 
basic cooperative retirement income 
plan. 

The new supplementary plan is 
the result of an extensive study made 
by United Aircraft and Connecticut 
General. The study showed that al- 
though the basic retirement plan was 
providing satisfactory benefits, such 
benefits were exposed to the effects 
of inflation during the period be- 
tween the time of purchase and the 
time the employee begins receiving 
the income. Currently about 34,000 
employees, or more than 99% of 
those eligible, are participants in the 
cooperative retirement plan. 
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CLU Questions—from page 55 
life insurance protection is provided 
the retired employee for the re- 
mainder of his lifetime. In either 
case what were formerly discon- 
tinued death claims for the group 
now become either highly probable 
or inevitable death claims. 

The increased premium cost of 
providing life insurance protection 
for these retired employees falls 
upon the employer since he either 
pays the entire premium as in a 
noncontributory plan or all of the 
premium in excess of the level con- 
tributions of active employees par- 
ticipating in a contributory plan. 

The cost of providing this insur- 
ance would also be increased because 
the employer would be required to 
make such coverage available to all 
employees and not to a few favorite 
persons. Also the provision of such 
insurance for the retirees might set 
a pattern which would ultimately 
result in increased demands for ad- 
ditional retirement benefits, each of 
which would increase further the 
employers cost of providing protec- 
tion for his retired employees. 

Even if the basic plan of group 

insurance is on a contributory basis 
normally retired employees are not 
required to contribute for several 
reasons. First, in the absence of the 
payroll deduction mechanism the 
task of collecting the retirees con- 
tributions would be complicated and 
expensive in relation to the amounts 
collected. Second, retired employees 
usually have a limited income to 
draw upon for contributions. 
(d) Solutions to the problem of 
providing life insurance protection 
for retired employees may take one 
of several forms. A majority of em- 
ployers reduce the level of insurance 
upon retirement to a specified flat 
amount, or by some specified per- 
centage, at the time of retirement, 
or on the step-rate percentage basis 
over a few years after retirement, 
and finance such reduced coverage 
through the regular group term con- 
tract. 

The additional costs for the re- 
tirement insurance may also be 
borne by the eniployer on a current 
budget basis. This plan has the ad- 
vantages of relative simplicity and 
the initial cost to the employer is less 
than with advance funding methods. 
Income tax complications are also 
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minimized. However, under this 
plan there is a hidden cost in the 
early years of the plan. A substantial 
deferred obligation is accumulated 
over the working years of the em- 
ployees which shows up in current 
costs years later. These costs in- 
crease progressively to ultimately 
high levels. 

Advance funding of the cost of in- 
surance on retired employees may 
be done through a deposit adminis- 
tration arrangement wherein the em- 
ployer establishes a special fund, 
usually with the insurance carrier, 
to pay the extra cost. The fund may 
be created through employer con- 
tributions, employee contributions, 
dividends or experience rating re- 
funds on the basic group term policy 
and, of course, interest earnings. 
Payments into the fund are used 
later for the term insurance pre- 
miums as they fall due for retired 
employees. 

An employer may fund retirement 
insurance benefits through the pur- 
chase of the desired amount of in- 
surance on a single premium basis 
for each employee at, or shortly be- 
fore his retirement date. The in- 
surance also may be purchased on an 
installment basis during a given 
number of years prior to normal 
retirement date. Another possibility 
is for the retiring employees to exer- 
cise on retirement their option to 
convert to an individual contract, 
with the employer paying all or most 
of the premium costs. 

Finally, some form of group per- 
manent life insurance may be used 
to fund in advance at least a small 
amount of the group life insurance 
provided during the employee’s ac- 
tive working life. The most popular 
plan of advance funding at present 
is the so-called “group paid-up” 
method whereby small increments of 
single-premium whole life insur- 
ance are purchased over the working 
years by the employee’s contribu- 
tions. The employer pays the cost of 
the decreasing term insurance re- 
quired to make up the difference 
between the paid-up amount and the 
face amount of insurance for each 
employee. 

Level premium forms of group 
permanent insurance also may be 
used to provide a solution to the 
need for life insurance on retired 
employees by providing for paid-up 











insurance on the life of each em- 
ployee as of retirement. 






QUESTION 9 






“In one sense, the entire ques- 
tion of flexibility in a pension 
plan is concerned with the fund- 
ing process, since any set of bene- 
fits can be provided so long as a 
means can be found of predict- 
ing and accumulating the sums of 
money that will be required. .. . 
The funding medium must per- 
mit the necessary degree of flexi- 
bility in projecting the costs and 
accumulating the funds.” 

(a) From the standpoint of 
funding, what type of “definite 
benefit” formula would you con- 
sider to be (1) the simplest, and 
(2) the most complex? Why? 
(b) Explain the degree of flexi- 
bility available to the employer 
under a qualified deferred group 
annuity contract with respect to: 
(1) projecting the costs under 
his pension plan; 

(2) determining the rate at 
which he will accumulate the 
funds estimated to be necessary 
to provide the benefits provided 
under the plan. 

(c) Explain the degree of flexi- 
bility available to the employer 
under a qualified deposit admin- 
istration group annuity contract 
with respect to 

(1) projecting the costs under 
his pension plan; 

(2) determining the rate at 
which he will accumulate the 
funds estimated to be necessary 
to provide the benefits promised 
under the plan. 











































































Answer 








(a) (1) From the standpoint of 
funding, one of the simplest types of 
“definite benefit” formula would be 
one which relates benefits to service 
only. This type of formula has been 
rather popular in negotiated plans 
and typically involves a pattern of 
providing a fixed number of dollars 
per year at age 65 for each year of 
credited service up to a maximum of 
thirty years. 

Its simplicity for funding lies in 
the fact that the retirement benefit 
to be paid at age 65 is determined in 
advance and is independent of the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Cuugee pal, 


your sales line 


PREMIUMS GRADED BY SIZE 
Compared with the basic premium rate per 
$1,000 for a policy under $5,000, the reduction 
for larger policies is as follows: 

Annual Premium 


Basic Policy Reduction 
Size Per $1,000 


$ 5,000 — $ 9,999 $ .60 
10,000 — 24,999 1.00 
25,000 or more Lae 


LOWER RATES FOR WOMEN 
Premiums, values and dividends per $1,000 


same as for men 3 years younger. 


(In a few states, because of statutory limitations, 
women will pay the same premium rates as men, 
but will receive higher dividends under our 
1958 schedule.) 


LEVEL FAMILY BENEFIT 

on Split-Dollar Plan 

Keeps family death benefit from decreasing 
each year (until at least age 72 based on 1958 
dividend schedule — illustrative only, not guar- 
anteed) . . . and at no increase in premium. 


% ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
BENEFIT INCREASED 


$150,000 maximum overall coverage now 
available. 
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% FAMILY PLAN RIDER 


May be attached to any newly issued basic 
policy. Covers wife with term insurance for 
as much as one-half amount on husband’s life, 
up to $10,000. Covers each child with term 
insurance for one-half amount on wife’s life. 


Note: Two riders may be attached to basic 
policy, i.e. 
Family Plan and Mortgage Retirement 
Family Plan and Extra Protection (adds as much 
as 150% to basic insurance) 
Family Plan and Family Protection (to pay 
monthly income from date of death to end of 10, 
15 or 20 years from start of Family Plan) 


% DISABILITY INCOME ON TERM 


Now available on 10-year Extra Protection 
Agreement, in addition to 5-year and 10-year 
Term policies. 


% SINGLE PREMIUM 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


The annuitant may elect to start receiving 
income at any time on or after the fifth policy 
anniversary and up to the anniversary nearest 
age 70. In lieu of the standard provision of 
Life Income with Installments Stipulated for 
10 Years, the annuitant may elect to receive 
income under any of the following options: 


Life Income: 


Without Stipulated Installments 

With Installment Refund 

With Installments Stipulated for 5 Years 
With Installments Stipulated for 20 Years 


Joint and Survivor Monthly Life Income: 


Without Stipulated Installments 
With Installments Stipulated for 10 Years 
With Two-Thirds to the Survivor 


Installment Payments of a Specified Amount 
Installment Payments for a Specified Period 


In lieu of monthly income, the annuitant may 
elect to leave the proceeds at interest, interest 
payments to be made monthly, quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually. 


‘s-2---------------- > 


Massachusetts / Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Company 
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FOR 
AS LOW AS 


$750 | 


PER PERSON 
PER DAY 





business trips 
are extra vacations 





Ever do business from a “Country Club”? Then, next time you go to Chicago, stay 
at the fabulous Edgewater Beach. You can really enjoy your off-business hours 
here... relaxing in the outdoor pool... stepping through a fast set of tennis... 
sipping a julep at the Cabana Club. . . having the time of your life. Only 15 minutes 
by the hotel’s private bus from the Loop — at Chicago’s smartest North Shore 
address. And, if you like to entertain, at the Edgewater Beach you can go “round 
the world on a plate” enjoying the specialties of five restaurants, dance under the 
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stars, or applaud Broadway hits in the hotel’s famous Summer Theatre. For all 
these reasons, every summer more and more men and women gain vacation days on 
business trips by enjoying the Edgewater Beach. Why not join them on your next 
trip to Chicago? You'll like it! 


Write for a free booklet, “‘Exciting Adventures in Chicago” 
... or better yet, make your reservations now. 


THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL ° Chicago, /Ilinois 
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CLU Questions—from page 72 


for insurance. (Most insurers will 
not permit a probationary period 
longer than twelve months. By ex- 
cluding the transitory or “floater” 
type of worker from policy cover- 
age, a poor class of risk is avoided. 

Aiter the completion of the pro- 
bationary period, an employee is 
given a period of time during which 
he is entitled to apply for insurance 
without submitting evidence of in- 
surability. Thus, the eligibility 
period is necessarily limited in order 
to prevent employees from selecting 
against the insurer by remaining out 
of the plan until signs of physical 
impairment appear and then apply- 
ing for insurance. 

Definition of “employee.” Only 
regular, active, full-time employees 
generally are eligible for group life 
insurance. The group can include 
as eligibles either all employees or 
all employees in certain classes deter- 
mined by conditions pertaining to 
their employment. Part time em- 
ployees, even though in a formally 
hired status, are almost universally 
excluded from coverage. Typically, 
seasonal employees, even though full 
time for a period, are excluded from 
eligibility. 

Age limitations. It is the practice 
in some companies to establish maxi- 
mum age limitations with respect to 
the entry of employees into the group 
life insurance plan. Other companies 
do not establish maximum age limi- 
tations for entry into the plan but 
load the premiums if 25% or more 
of the employees are over a specified 
age, such as, sixty. 

Time limit on conversion. The 
group life master contract also con- 
tains a provision that, in case of 
termination of employment, an ap- 
plication for conversion to an indi- 
vidual policy must be made and the 
first premium paid to the insurer 
within thirty-one days after termina- 
tion of employment. Also, the mas- 
ter contract specifies that the indi- 
vidual policy shall be for an amount 
not to exceed the amount of life in- 
surance which ceases because of such 
termination. 





QUESTION 8 


“One of the most perplexing 
Problems currently facing many 
employers providing group term 
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life insurance on their employees 
is that of coverage for retired 
employees. Although a well-de- 
fined contractual right to con- 
tinue coverage after retirement 
is available to the retiring em- 
ployee, generally this right has 
proved to be of little practical 
value to him.” 

(a) Describe clearly the pro- 
vision of the group term master 
contract which permits a covered 
employee to continue his life in- 
surance protection after retire- 
ment. 

(b) Why might it be argued that 
this provision of the group term 
master contract has proved to be 
of little practical value to retiring 
employees generally? 

(c) What problem is created for 
the employer if he decides to 
continue group term life insur- 
ance on retired employees? 

(d) Describe briefly the various 
plans that have been developed 
within the framework of group 
life insurance to meet the prob- 
lem of providing life insurance 
protection for retired employees. 


Answer 


(a) If the insurance on an em- 
ployee covered under a group policy 
ceases because of retirement, the 
employee is entitled to have issued to 
him by the insurer, without evidence 
of insurability, an individual policy 
of life insurance without disability 
or other supplementary benefits. The 
following conditions, however, must 
be met by the employee : 

1. The employee must make appli- 
cation and pay the first premium to 
the insurer, within thirty-one days 
after retirement ; 

2. The individual policy applied 
for may be any permanent type of 
insurance policy issued by the in- 
surer, at the current age of the em- 
ployee but in an amount not to ex- 
ceed the amount of life insurance 
then in force on the retiring em- 
ployee’s life under the group life 
insurance contract ; 

3. The premium on the policy is- 
sued to the retiring employee usually 
is at the insurer’s then customary 
rates applicable to the form and 
amount of the individual policy, to 
the class of risk for which such per- 
son then qualifies, and to the retir- 
ing employee’s attained age on the 





effective date of the individual policy. 
(b) The provision of the group 
term master contract providing for 
continuance of coverage for the em- 
ployee after retirement generally 
has proved to be of little practical 
value to retiring employees for sev- 
eral reasons. 

In the first place, in most cases, 
the total need for life insurance is 
greatly reduced for an individual at 
retirement age and he is not inter- 
ested in retaining the amount of his 
group coverage. Those persons who 
are interested in converting their life 
insurance at retirement find that 
the attained age premium rate re- 
quired for conversion is much higher 
than the group premium contribu- 
tion. 

Second, since the income of the 
retiring employee usually is reduced 
considerably by retirement, the em- 
ployee usually does not feel he is in 
a position to pay the increased pre- 
mium cost. Also, in many cases 
there probably is a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the terminat- 
ing employee as to the nature and 
value of the conversion privilege. 
Finally, there is little incentive for 
an underwriter to recommend that 
the retiree convert his group cover- 
age, unless he is known to be unin- 
surable, since often no commission 
is payable on conversion. 

An underwriter will usually rec- 

ommend that the retiree, if he can 
meet the standards of insurability, 
apply for individual insurance on 
which most companies will pay regu- 
lar commissions and which will in- 
volve no greater premium costs for 
the retiring employee. 
(c) If an employer decides to 
continue group term life insurance 
on retired employees, he is faced 
with the problem of increased cost 
of providing this insurance protec- 
tion. By continuing to provide life 
insurance protection for employees 
beyond retirement the group is 
charged with increased death claim 
costs. This is reflected in the higher 
premium cost of providing insurance 
for people over retirement age. 

If the continued life insurance 
protection is only on a decreasing 
amount basis over a period of say 
ten years after retirement the in- 
creased cost of providing such pro- 
tection will be much less than if the 


(Continued on page 78) 








company sales 
records 


American National: New production in 
April totaled $65,385,040 of regular ordi- 
nary business and was $13,956,985 greater 
than for April, 1957 (27.1% increase). 
Total regular business through April for 
1958 amounted to $236,634,200, a $14,941,- 
133 gain over the best previous similar 
period. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi- 
ness issued and paid-for during April 
amounted to $19,900,599, an increase of 
more than $2 million over same month 
last year. Combined with group sales 
of $8,664,869 for the month, total pro- 
duction ‘for April reached $28,565,468. 
Production for first four months of 1958 
totaled $139,231,786 (ordinary $73,313,195 
and group $65,918,591). Total insurance 
in force reached $3,073,128,631 (ordinary 
$1,752,769,345 and group $1,320,359,286). 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for April were 
11% ahead of last year and sales for the 
first four months of 1958 were 18% ahead 
of same period a year ago. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ordinary sales in 
April amounted to $73,124,881 a gain of 
$19,377,447 over April, 1957 (a 36% in- 
crease), while sales for first four months 
totaled $317,459,015, an increase of $64,- 
492,823 and 25.5% over first third of 
1957. The combined ordinary and group 
new business for the period aggregated 
$377 697,496. 


Midland Mutual: New life insurance 
placed during April was $5,135,000, 81% 
ahead of April, 1957. For first four 
months sales total was 23% above pro- 
duction for same period in 1957. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new 
ordinary insurance in April were largest 
of any April in history and put the first 
four months 12% ahead of same period 
in 1957. 
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Old Line (Wis.): New life insurance sales 
for April reached $3,568,622 and new busi- 
ness figures January 1, through April 30 
registered an increase of 24% over the 
corresponding period of 1957. 


State Mutual Life: Sales of individual 
life insurance in April totaled $16,178,372, 
while the four-month total through April 
exceeded $62 million. This was a 26% 
increase above the corresponding period 
in 1957. 


Sunset Life: April submitted business was 
112% above last April and made the first 
four-month period 59% better than the 
corresponding period of 1957. 


United Fidelity: New business produced 
for the first four months of this year was 
51.2% ahead of business for same period 
of 1957. Insurance in force is now more 
than $150 million. 


United Life & Acc.: April written business 
totaled $12,083,203 and exceeded the pre- 
vious April by $4,062,981. Total new 
business in the first quarter of 1958 was 
$15,097,344, a 23% increase over the com- 
parable period in 1957 when volume of 
new business totaled $12,293,762. Total 
life insurance in force increased to $2839,- 
089,182 during the first three months, an 
increase of $7,691,806 over the year-end 
figure for 1957. 


policy changes 


American National has two new plans— 
a $25,000 minimum plan for the large 
policy market and a combination protec- 
tion and investment plan, called respec- 
tively, the Anico Executive Special and the 
Anico C.F.P. 


Cornbelt Life of Freeport, Illinois has a 
family policy. 


Equitable of New York has a $25,000 
executive policy designed particularly for 
business situations. 


OVER 
$1,200,000,000 


Insurance In Force 


$210,000,000 
IN ASSETS 


Serving Life 
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General American, St. Louis, has liberal. 
ized underwriting for its line of individual 
accident and sickness insurance policie 
The limit of issue for the company; 
Business and Professional Men’s Income 
Protector policy and, at certain ages, fo 
most of its other classes of accident ani 
sickness income protection, has been in 
creased to $600 a month. The limit o 
issue for women has been increased t 
$300. Some other A. & S. changes hav 
been made. 

The company has made extensive 
changes in its whole life plans, resulting 
in what amounts to a graded program oj 
whole life policies around its Economaster 
policy. 


Indianapolis Life is offering a lifetime 
guaranteed renewal hospital and surgica 
policy and a guaranteed renewable in 
come protection policy. A new scale of 
graded premium rates has been announced 
for non-participating policies. 


Life of Georgia has introduced a guar 
anteed renewable hospital and _ surgical 
policy on a family plan. 


Manufacturers Life has reduced its rates 
for term insurance plans at all ages. The 
minimum annual premium for all term 
plans has been set at $60. 


Monumental, Md., has a bank check plan 
called Monu-Matic and has introduced a 
5-year renewable term policy with a 
minimum of $15,000. 


New England Life will allow a portion of 
accumulated dividends to be used to pur- 
chase one-year term insurance equal to the 
cash value of the policy. The provision 
applies only to new policies of $10,000 
or more and is available on all permanent 
plans having premium payment periods of 
at least ten years and on automatically 
convertible term insurance. 


New York Life has increased from $100, 
000 to $150,000 its maximum amount limit 
for double indemnity on persons 20 years 
of age or older. The company believes 
that this maximum is the highest in the 
industry. 


North American Accident, Ill. is grading 
premiums by policy size and has several 


new policy forms. New payor benefits 
in the Juvenile Foundation Plan have 
been announced. 

Southern Provident has a new prelcrre! 


whole life plan with a minimum amount 
of $10,000. 
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Standard, Ore., has a family plan rider 
which may be added to new or existing 
policies. It provides $3,000 of term o: the 
wife at age 30 and under, reducing 3100 
per year from age 31 to 50, and +i,00 
term on each child. 


State Mutual of America has a mo ith) 
automatic payment plan. 


Western Life has new nonmedical | mils 
—$15,000 for age 15 days through age 
35, $10,000 for ages 36 through 40. 
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assim notes 


Association of Life Ins. Counsel: Web- 
ster Atwell (general counsel, Great Na- 
tional) was elected president succeeding 
Millard Bartels (general counsel, Travel- 
ers) and Buist M. Anderson (vice presi- 
dent-counsel, Connecticut General) elected 
vice president. Chester L. Fisher, Jr., (as- 
sistant vice president and assistant to the 
presiient, Metropolitan Life) was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Boston Life Ins. and Trust Council: Offi- 
cers elected: President, Sumner Rodman, 
CLU, (Rodman Ins. Agency); vice presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Jerome (Old Colony 
Trust Co.); treasurer, Robert B. Whitte- 
more (Conn. Mutual); and secretary, 
Norman C. Hoffman (New England Trust 
Co.). 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: R. H. 
Reid, president and managing director of 
London Life, was elected president suc- 
ceeding A. M. Campbell, executive vice 
president of Sun Life of Canada. Other 
officers elected: Ist vice president, James 
Hunier (vice president-general manager, 
Continental Life); 2nd vice president, 
1. Ross Poyntz (president, Imperial Life). 


Commerce & Industry Ass'n of N. Y.: 
Clarence J. Myers, president of New York 
Life, was named _ president. 


Hartford (Conn.) Ass'n of A. & H. 
Undrs.: Officers elected: President, Wil- 
liam F. Monk (home office training center 
instructor, Hartford Accident); vice presi- 
dent, Samuel Levitt (Paul Revere Life); 
and secretary-treasurer, George J. Rich- 
ards (Monarch Life). 


Health Ins. Ass'n of America: Frederic 
W. Jackson has been elevated to director 
of company relations. 


Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania: 
Officers elected: President, Kenneth B. 
Hatch (president, Reliance); Ist vice 
president, William Elliott (chm. of board, 
Philadelphia Life); vice presidents— 
Samuel J. Carr (res. v.p., retired, Standard 
\ccident), William B. Corey (president, 
Provident Indemnity Life), Stanley Cow- 
man (Mather & Co.), Ralph C. Dare (re- 
corder, Artisans Order of Mutual Protec- 
tion), Theo. A. Engstrom (manager, Aetna 
Life Cos.); H. H. Gilkyson, Jr., (presi- 
dent, Chester County Mutual), William 
M. Guthrie (director, Pa. State Council of 
General Contractors), Edward A. Logue 
(manager, American Home Assur.), and 
|. Maxwell Smith (president, Keystone 
{uto Club Casualty); treasurer, John H. 
Hoffman (assistant secretary, America 
Fore-Loyalty Group); secretary-manager 
and general counsel, Homer W. Teamer; 
and assistant secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Heckert. : 
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life ins. Ass'n of America: Elected to 
membership: Durham Life, Raleigh, 
N. C.: Life Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Peoples Life, 
Washington, D. C. 


life Undrs.' Ass'n City of N. Y.: New 
officers: President, Charles Anchell (agent, 


‘.-Y. Life, Sussmann); administrative 
vice president, Stanley R. Wayne (co- 
general agent, Mutual Benefit Life, 


Salinver & Wayne); educational vice presi- 
dent, 4ifred S. Howes (agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Fluegelman); membership vice 
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“HOME” 
ONE OF THE GREATEST 
WORDS IN OUR LANGUAGE 


“HOME’’— means love, security, 
contentment, family and priceless 
memories of tears, laughter, 
friends and pets we have loved. 


“HOME’’— means children and 


dreams and heartaches . . . and 





prayers and bright frosty mornings 
5 and nights of sound sleep. 


5 IN FACT- it is the one word 
that almost universally means the 


same to all men. . . a most precious 


BRONee 


possession that must be preserved. 


Tonight when you go home again 
think of the protection you 
provide for this beloved place 
through life insurance. 
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president, Harry Phillips, II, CLU, 
(agent, Penn Mutual, Drimal); public 
relations vice president, Gerard B. Tracy, 
CLU, (agent, National Life of Vt., 
Kellam); and treasurer, Clarence Oshin, 
CLU, (manager, Home Life). 

Suffolk branch officers: President, Lam- 
bert G. Aloisi (manager, Postal Life, 
Huntington Station); administrative vice 
president, Irving Frankel (manager, N. Y. 
Life, Bayshore); educational vice presi- 
dent, Robert M: Wickham (manager, Pru- 
dential, Babylon); membership vice presi- 
dent, John J. Cerny (manager, Pruden- 
tial, Smithtown); public relations vice 
president, Frederick L. Korwan (agent, 
N. Y. Life, Huntington); and secretary, 
John Cochrane (agent, Mutual of N. Y., 
Bayshore). 


Life Undrs. Ass'n of St. Louis: Officers 
elected: President, John H. Leaver, CLU, 
(Mutual Benefit Life); Ist vice president, 
Bronson S. Barrows, CLU, (Northwestern 
Mutual); and 2nd vice presideni, Clarence 
H. Sheata, CLU, (Metropolitan Life). 


Life Underwriter Training Council: Has 
moved to 1118 22nd St. N.W., Washington 
Fes 


Nebraska Actuaries Club: C. W. 
Bucknam (assistant vice president, United 
Benefit) was elected president to succeed 
Clyde W. James, and John C. Angle (vice 
president-actuary, Woodmen Accident & 
Life) elected secretary-treasurer. 


Ohio Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New officers: 
President, William W. Wray, CLU, (gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock); vice presidents 
—Samuel S. Loyer (Bankers Life, Colum- 
bus), D. Warren Rollins (John Hancock, 
Youngstown), Gilbert J. Wellman, CLU, 


(Commonwealth, Lima), David Good 
(Prudential, Akron), and Cal _ Grier 
(Connecticut Mutual, Middletown); and 


secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Campbell 
(Equitable of N. Y., Ashland). 


Sales Executive Club of Northern N. J.: 
James G. Bruce, vice president-secretary of 
Colonial Life, was elected president. 


Society of L.O.M.A. Graduates: Edwin 
D. Spreckelsen, group underwriter of Mu- 
tual of N. Y., was elected president to suc- 
ceed William W. Eitel, methods manager 
of Home Life of N. Y. Other officers 
elected: Vice president, Paul E. Mais (ad 
ministrative vice president, National 
Health & Welfare Retirement Ass’n); 
treasurer, Eugene R. Kintgen (assistant 
manager, group personnel, New York 
Life); and secretary, Ida Cepicke (assistant 
investment officer, Teachers Ins. and An- 
nuity Ass’n). 


Southern Round Table of Life Adver- 
tisers Ass'n.: New chairman is Clarence 
E. Bishop, promotion-advertising man- 
ager of Protective Life of Alabama. 


Southern Tier Chapter of CLU's: Officers 
(all located in Binghamton, N. Y.) of this 
newly-formed chapter are: President, 
Kenneth P. Lord (assistant to president, 
Security Mutual, N. Y.); vice president, 
Cecil Rogers (general manager, N. Y. 
Life); and secretary-treasurer, Richard M. 
Sprout (special agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual). 





MORTGAGE OUTLOOK 
HOPEFUL 


WALTER C. NELSON, vice-president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, recently said that 
there are evidences of sharp im- 
provement in the field of mortgage 
investment. More funds have be- 
come available and the prices for 
F.H.A. and V.A. loans have moved 
up, while interest rates for conven- 
tional mortgage loans—those nei- 
ther insured nor guaranteed by a 
Federal agency—have dropped from 
one-quarter to a half a point. 









CLU Questions—from page 75 


earnings of the annuitant. Thus, 
under any given set of interest and 
mortality assumptions it is a rela- 
tively easy task to determine, for an 
annuitant of a given age, the total 
amount of funds which must be set 
aside during his working lifetime to 
provide the agreed upon annuity. 
(2) A most complex type of 
“definite benefit” formula would be 
one which relates retirement benefits 





this work of real value. 


entering the group field. 











Complimentary copies of “Is Group 
Insurance for You” are available to 
interested home office executives without 
cost or obligation. Simply attach your 
personal or business card to this 

advertisement and mail today to... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
LIFE e ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


to some future earnings period, and 
under which the dollar amount of 
benefit cannot be determined until 
retirement. 

An example of this type of for- 
mula is one which uses a “final aver- 
age” concept in determining the 
earnings base to which is applied 
some percentage to determine the 
annual benefit at retirement. This 
annual benefit is then, in turn, multi- 
plied by the number of years of 
credited service thus giving recog- 





Is Group Insurance 
For You? 


North American Reassurance Company is pleased to announce 
publication of “Is Group Insurance for You” —a new study 
by Wendell Milliman, well-known consultant on group 
insurance. If your company is interested in learning 

more about entry into this important field, or needs help in 
deciding whether or not to enlarge your present efforts— 
and if so, in what direction—we believe you will find 


The author discusses the growing importance of group 
insurance, what it is, who writes it and who buys it. This 60 
page study also deals with the marketing, administrative, . 
underwriting and costing phases of group business, and 
outlines other important considerations faced by companies 
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nition to the man’s service as wel! as 
his earnings. 

A further complication in the 

funding of this benefit might be the 
integration of the available pension 
benefit with Social Security benefits 
at the time of retirement. The com- 
plexity of this type of formula inso- 
far as funding is concerned lies in 
the fact that the amount of retire- 
ment benefit which must be funded 
over the working lifetime of the an- 
nuitant can only be estimated in ad- 
vance because its final determina- 
tion is not possible until the indi- 
vidual retires. 
(b) (1) Under a qualified de- 
ferred group annuity contract, the 
employer has limited flexibility with 
respect to projecting the cost under 
his pension plan. He has a great 
degree of flexibility in his choice of 
insuring companies. While the in- 
surance company writing the de- 
ferred group annuity selects all the 
assumptions to be used in determin- 
ing the cost of the annuity with re- 
spect to mortality, interest, employee 
turnover, staggered retirement, and 
projections of salary scale, the em- 
ployer may still compare the pro- 
jected cost estimates of several com- 
panies. Once the employer has de- 
cided upon a particular company and 
accepts the deferred annuity contract 
of that company he then also accepts 
all the assumptions inherent therein. 
(2) Insofar as flexibility is con- 
cerned in determining the rate at 
which the funds estimated to be 
necessary to provide benefits under 
the plan will be accumulated, a dis- 
tinction must be made between fu- 
ture service costs and past service 
costs. The employer has no flexi- 
bility with respect to the accumula- 
tion of funds for the normal or future 
service costs; the rate is established 
by the insurance company. 

However, he has almost comp!ete 
flexibility with respect to the fund- 
ing of the past service credits, within 
the maximum and minimum Treas- 
ury Department allowances for in- 
come tax deduction for the funding 
of past service credit, and any in- 
surance company restrictions w)iich 
may be imposed. The tax law pet- 
mits the employer to deduct as a 
business expense in any one taxable 
year a minimum of the normal cost 
of the plan plus interest on the intial 
past service liability and a maximum 
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|! as of the normal cost plus 10% of the 
initial past service liability. 

Apart from statutory limitation, 
companies occasionally impose re- 


strictions upon the rate of payment 
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efits ff for past service liabilities. Some will 
om- § not permit an employer to pay off 
nso- § more than 10% of the initial past 
s in service liability in any one contract 
‘ire- f year. On the other hand, most com- 
ded 


panies require complete amortiza- 
tion of such accrued liability within 
ad- § a specified period of time usually not 


an- 





ina- more than twenty years. 
ndi- f (e) (1) Under a qualified de- 
posit administration group annuity 
de- § contract, the employer has varying 
the f degrees of flexibility available to 
with F him in projecting the costs under 
nder § this pension plan. He has no latitude 
reat § with respect to benefits payable to 
e of f retired employees under the deposit 
- N- § administration group annuity con- 
de- f tract since the costs are calculated 
| the according to insurance company as- 
mil- § sumptions. 
Be Complete latitude within the 
fe limits of treasury regulations exists, 
fog however, with _Tespect to benefits 
pro- accruing to active employees. Any 
ej realistic assumptions concerning 
ie mortality, interest earnings, and ex- 
and 9 Penses may be used and it is cus- 
tract | Omary to make further assumptions 
septs concerning turnover, delayed _re- 
rein, | Srement, and future salary scale. 
con- § (2) Subject to certain minimum 
e at | "quirements, the employer enjoys 
) be | almost unlimited flexibility with re- 
nder § Spect to the rate at which he will ac- 
dis- | Cumulate funds necessary to provide 
1 fu § the benefits promised under a quali- 
rvice | fed deposit administration group 
Jexi- | 2unuity contract. 
nula- One is the insurance company re- 
iture | quirement that sufficient funds be on 
ished §f hand at all times to provide benefits 
in full to those employees who have 
plete J tetired. Another is that the mini- 
‘und- | mum rate of funding is dictated by 
jthin § the Treasury Department require- 
reas- | Ment that to qualify for an income 
r in- § tax deduction, contributions must 
ving § equal current costs plus interest on 
y in- § the initial past service liability. 
vhich However, these requirements still 
per- permit considerable flexibility under 
as a § many forms of financing. It is con- 
xible ff sidered desirable to allow an em- 
| cost ff ployer sufficient flexibility to permit 
nitial f his taking optimum advantages of 
mum § tax deductions while allowing him to 
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“SALESMAN’S COMPANY” 


Specific Expansion Plans 


Planned expansion into new territories, and extension of 
services, supplies agents with exclusive new ways to serve 


insurance buyers . . 


. Opens the way to management 


careers. Agents choose their field . . . Cal-Western Life 


supplies the opportunity! 


adjust his contributions to his earn- 
ings experience. 

In effect, the employer largely can 
set his own pace in funding. He may 
“freeze” his past service liability and 
never fund it or if he is amortizing 
the past service liability he may de- 
cide to forego his past service con- 
tribution in some year or years. Or, 
he may even skip all contributions 
for a year or so, after the initial past 
service liability has been partially 
amortized. 





QUESTION 10 


In order to encourage the 
growth of the private pension 
movement, the Federal govern- 
ment has provided certain tax 
advantages to pension plans 
which meet the special require- 
ments laid down in the Internal 
Revenue Code and implementing 
regulations. Such plans are 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CLU Questions—Continued 


described as “qualified” pension 
plans. 


(a) State and explain briefly 
the purpose of each of the basic 
requirements that must be met 
by a “qualified” pension plan. 
(b) Explain briefly the special 
tax advantages associated with a 
pension plan which “qualifies” 
under Federal tax law. 

(c) Does qualification of a 
pension plan under Federal tax 
law carry any implication that the 
plan is in a financial position to 
provide the benefits promised 
under the plan? Discuss briefly. 


Answer 


(a) In order to “qualify” under 
the Internal Revenue Code and im- 
plementing regulations, a pension 
plan must meet the following special 
requirements. 

1. There must be a trust, contract, 
or other legally binding permanent 
and continuing arrangement in writ- 
ing which must be communicated to 
the employees. Such agreement 
takes the plan out of the category of 
an informal pension plan and is evi- 
dence of the employer’s good faith 
and intention of providing the agreed 
upon pension benefits. 

2. The plan must be for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the employees or 
their beneficiaries and must contain 
a specific statement to the effect that 
no funds can be diverted, prior to 
the satisfaction of all liabilities under 
the plan, to any other use. This pro- 
vision is to prevent the employer 


from diverting or utilizing pension 
funds for some other purpose and 
thereby destroying the anticipated 
pension benefits. 

3. The plan must be for the benefit 
of employees in general and not for 
a limited number of favored em- 
ployees. The plan must cover either 
a prescribed percentage of employees 
or a certain classification of employ- 
ees. The purpose of this provision is 
to assure, to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
that the plan will not be discrimina- 
tory in favor of officers, sharehold- 
ers, supervisors or highly compen- 
sated employees. 

4. The plan must not discriminate 
on the basis of contributions or 
benefits in favor of highly paid em- 
ployees or selected groups or in- 
dividuals. Variations in contribu- 
tions or benefits are permissible so 
long as evidence of discrimination is 
not present. The purpose of this 
provision again is to prevent discrim- 
ination against the rank-and-file em- 
ployees. 

5. The plan must provide that the 
benefits payable to employees or the 
contributions required of the em- 
ployer can be determined actuarially. 
(b) A “qualified” pension plan 
under the Federal Tax Law enjoys 
special tax advantages. The most 
important of these advantages is the 
deductibility of the employer’s con- 
tribution to the pension plan if it 
qualifies under Section 401 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. If so quali- 
fied, these contributions are deducti- 
ble under Section 404 of the Code 
provided they fall within a class of 
expenses deductible under Section 





162 (trade or business expenses) or 
Section 212 (expenses for the 
production of income). 


A second important tax ad- 
vantage to pension plans under the 
Internal Revenue Code is the non- 
taxability of contributions to em- 
ployees as income in the year in 
which contributions are made. Fur- 
thermore, the income of a qualified 
trust established for the purpose of 
pension benefits is exempted from 
Federal income taxation until dis- 
persed in the form of benefits. There 
is also the added tax advantage that 
capital gains treatment is afforded 
lump sum distributions from pension 
plans which arise as a result of death 
or separation from employment of 
the individual employee. 


(ce) The qualification of a pension 
plan under Federal tax law does 
carry an implication that the plan 
should be actuarially sound but does 
not certify or guarantee that the con- 
tributions made under the plan will 
be adequate to maintain the plan in 
a financial position to provide the 
promised benefits as they accrue. The 
employer is required to provide for 
the normal cost of the pension plan 
plus interest on the past service lia- 
bility. 

He is under no obligation to 
liquidate the past service liability, 
however. The pension plan, of 
course, is no better than its assump- 
tions for the valuation of benefits. 
If these assumptions, are reasona- 
ble, the plan should be sound, par- 
ticularly with respect to benefits 
which are earned by active em- 
ployees after the plan is in operation. 
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“YOURE DREAMING OF MUTUAL FUND SHARES... 


... And you may not realize it. Yes, if you're dreaming of the one thing to make your sales approach more 


appealing and better your ability to fulfill your client’s needs—then you're dreaming of mutual fund shares. 
Let us help answer your questions on making these dreams come true. Write me—today. 





STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 
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Aetna Life: John H. Filer, a partner in 
the New Haven firm of Gumbart, Corbin, 
Tyler & Cooper, has been appointed as- 
sistant counsel effective July 14. 

Vern A. Bourassa has been promoted to 
assistant general agent at Flint, Mich. 


All American Life: Robert E. Little, for- 
merly general agent for Paul Revere Life, 
has been appointed director of agencies- 
western div. 


American Mutual Life: Morris E. Morgan 
has been added to home office staff as 
agency supervisor. 

General agent appointments: James D. 
Friberg, Sioux City; Carl Whitmer, Belle- 
ville, Mich.; John George, Panorama City, 
Cal.; and Joseph Hubler, San Diego, Cal. 


American National: Leroy E. Brown has 
been promoted to general agent at the 
Galveston (Texas) ordinary branch office 
succeeding M. O. Bickel, who has organ- 
ized M. O. Bickel & Associates, a pension, 
profit-sharing and estate analysis organi- 
zation with general agency status. Grosto 
Wells has been elevated to manager of 
the Indianapolis branch. 

New branches opened: Bakersfield (Cal.) 
with Dan Beresford as general agent; Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) under direction of Lyman 
Dodson; LaMarque (Texas) under direc- 
tion of Frank Simmen; St. Paul (Minn.) 
with Ruben R. Nelson as manager; and 
Toledo (Ohio) with Robert W. Roehl as 
manager. 


American United: Agency managers ap- 
pointed: Emery P. Hornaday, Harlingen, 
Texas; Paul P. Stewart, CLU, San Diego, 
Cal.; and Monte H. Wirch, Oakland, Cal. 


Baltimore Life: Clyde B. Boyer has been 
appointed to the staff of field accountants 
in charge of western Pennsylvania region. 


Bankers Life (lowa): P. A. Briglia, for- 
merly vice president and director of agen- 


cies of Union Trust Life, and Joseph H. 


Hinkes, field supervisor, have been ap- 
pointed agency managers at Duluth 
(Minn.) and South Bend (Ind.) respec- 
tively, the latter replacing W. K. Hamil- 
ton, resigned. 

Vice President Robert B. Patrick was 
honored as one of eight recipients of the 
Drake Alumni Distinguished Service 
award and was the only alumnus from 
- insurance field selected for the coveted 
onor. 


Berkshire Life: Patrick E. Higgins, for- 
Merly assistant manager in Chicago for 
New York Life, has been appointed agency 
assistant. 


Connecticut General: Carl T. Furniss, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, has 
been named to head the Hartford branch 
office succeeding Frank O. H. Williams, 
appointed vice president recently. Howard 
£. Mohr, who was assistant manager at 
Hariford agency, has been made manager 
newly-established branch office in New 
aven. 


For July, 1958 


Donald B. Rathbone, Jr., special group 
representative at Hartford branch, has 
been appointed district group manager in 
Burlington, Vt. 

New group pension representatives are: 
Edwin A. Carter, Los Angeles; David B. 
McKiernan, Philadelphia; William B. 
Reed, New York City; Thomas E. Reyn- 
olds, Detroit and Arthur C. Shilling, 
Chicago. 


Connecticut Mutual: Darrell E. Morris- 
sette has been promoted to the official 
staff as supervisor of policy issues succeed- 
ing Clifford R. Haskins, retired. 


Continental Assurance: A new office has 
been established in Tampa (Fla.) with 
William P. Montgomery as group regional 
manager, and the Dallas office has been 
reactivated with George E. Reinking as 
group regional manager. 

Group supervisors named: Robert C. 
Wareham, Los Angeles; James A. Bastian, 
Detroit; William M. Millon, New York 
City; and Duane Posthauer, Cleveland. 


Continental Fidelity: Bernard C. Mc- 
Quirk, formerly educational director for 
Gibralter Life, has been appointed as 
superintendent of agencies. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Drs. John W. 
nger and Robert G. Wood have been 
added to the medical staff as assistant 
medical directors. 
Kenneth M. Stead has been advanced 
to manager of the real estate div. in the 
home office building dept. 


Equitable Life (lowa): General agent ap- 
pointments: John D. Hopper at Harris- 
burg (Pa.) succeeding the late Q. R. Cow- 
man, CLU, James M. Winge, formerly 
Atlanta unit supervisor for Provident Mu- 
tual, at new Tampa (Fla.) agency; Ray- 
mond Harris, CLU, formerly Atlanta 
brokerage manager for Provident Mutual, 
at Jacksonville (Fla.) replacing Phillips 
Marshall, who resigned but continues as a 
personal producer; and Ray P. Lotzer, has 
been appointed general agent at Rockford 
(IlL.) replacing C. Dee Walker, relinquish- 
ing managerial duties but continuing as 
a special representative. 


First Colony: Hinton B. Hoffler has been 
promoted to agency manager in Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


General American: William A. Seabough 
has been appointed as a general agent in 
Sprinfield, Mo. 

James P. O’Hara, Jr., formerly Miami 
representative with Penn Mutual, has 


been appointed a district manager there. 


C. Lyle Cormack has been named district 
group manager in Little Rock, Ark., and 
Robert K. Burden, Jr., appointed group 
representative at Kansas City. 


Guardian Life: A new agency office has 
been opened in Phoenix (Ariz.) with Dean 
M. Quain, formerly a supervisor for Mu- 
tual of N. Y., as manager and Andrew T. 
Germond as brokerage supervisor. 






Interstate Life & Acc.: Robert V. Mc- 
Brayer has been promoted to the newly- 
created post of assistant manager of agen- 
cies and will assist David F. S. Johnson, 
vice president and manager of agencies. 


Jefferson National: Oliver M. Knutson 
and Robert A. Peters have been appointed 
co-general agents in Reading, Pa. Lex W. 
Strahle has been promoted to general 
agent at Terre Haute, Ind. 


John Hancock: Hugh Phillips, assistant 
district manager at Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed supervisor of field training 
for mid-continent area. 

Manager Herbert E. Walker, Jr., has 
been transferred to the new Dayton (Ohio) 
group claim field office and is succeeded 
in Cleveland by Donald E. Graham, re- 
gional manager of midwest claims offices. 
Jake E. Stenzel has been appointed mana- 
ger at Wichita group claim office and 
John M. Wallace, assistant to assistant 
manager at Buffalo office. 


Johnson & Higgins: George T. Cowan, 
account executive specializing in insurance 
for banks, been elected a vice president. 


Kansas City Life: Gerald F. Thornton 
has been appointed as general agent for 
north central Indiana and southern Michi- 
gan. James S. Keller and Mel C. Brans 
have been promoted to executive assistant 
manager and agency supervisor, respec- 
tively, of the Texas general agency. 


Liberty Life & Acc.: William Haig, for- 
merly associated with the Travelers In- 
surance Agency of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager of the Muskegon 
office. 


Life of North America: Frank A. Car- 
penter, formerly senior group underwriter 
with Prudential, has been named director 
of group underwriting. 

John F. Huber, Ill, formerly manage- 
ment assistant in charge of general office 
for New York Life, has been appointed 
general manager of the newest Philadel- 
phia agency. James E. Simpson, formerly 
special representative for Business Men's, 


has been appointed special agent in 
Orlando, Fla. 
Lincoln National: Edwin S. Ehlers has 


been advanced to general agent at South 
Bend, Ind., succeeding O. Frank Helvie, 
retiring. Robert A. Frisch, CLU, has been 
appointed general agent of a new agency 
in Philadelphia. 


Manhattan Life: Home office appoint- 
ments: Philip Lally, controller; Vincent 
T. Shanley, assistant secretary and man- 
ager, premium reporting and commission 
paying dept.; and James E. Ellingham, 
assistant secretary and manager of the 
premium collection a 

Hugh S. Hughes, formerly associated 
with Western National, has been ap- 
pointed Little Rock (Ark.) general agent, 
and Cornelius F. Walker named general 
agent in Atlanta. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Massachusetts Mutual: John R. Breese 
has been advanced to assistant general 
agent at Chicago. 

Stanley W. Bowen has been appointed 
district group manager in Los Angeles 
and Philip D. Langlois as regional group 
pension manager in Cleveland. Group 
pension representatives named: Robert F. 


McCormick, Cleveland; J. Willard Pickett, - 


Boston; Paul Brown, Atlanta; and Robert 
Shapiro, New York City. 


Michigan Life: 4. Y. Beaupre was elected 
vice president-commercial accident health 
dept. and Harry O. Bourke as vice presi- 
dent-bank service. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Appointed gen- 
eral agents: Joseph H. Fee, Jr., Houston; 
Albert Gariglietti, Oklahoma City; and 
Gerald W. Schulkamp, Denver. 

A branch office has been opened in 
Oklahoma City. 


Mutual Benefit Life: General agent ap- 
* pointments: Rodney B. Miller, CLU, at 
Albany replacing the late Edgar D. Car- 
lough, Jr.; Paul V. Severin at Richmond, 
Va., succeeding Meade J. McMillen, CLU, 
resigned; and general agent John O. Wil- 
son transferred from Seattle to Chicago 
replacing Paul W. Cook, CLU, retiring. 

Howard J. Foley, Jr., formerly associ- 
ated with Paul Revere Life as group 
supervisor, has been appointed group 
manager of newly-opened regional office 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mutual of N. Y.: New sales dept. units 
established: Administrative —_ division, 
headed by superintendent of agencies 
B. F. Granquist, for overall coordination 
and control of budgets and costs, plan- 
ning and procedures, personnel and other 
internal organizational functions; and 
field administrative division for cashier 
office management, headed by L. T. Noel, 
advanced to superintendent of agencies. 


Paul S. Miller has joined home office sales 
dept. for special managerial training. 

Charles H. Cory has been appointed 
manager at Toledo (Ohio) succeeding 
Floyd C. Baldwin, CLU, retiring. 

District offices expanded to full manag- 
ing agencies: Austin, Texas—Al Madsen, 
manager; Lexington, Ky.—Joseph  B. 
Clarken, manager; and Amarillo, Texas— 
Philip J. Holzer, manager. 


National Acc. & Health: Edward M. 
Lewis was elevated to assistant secretary 
and Anthony M. Salvatore advanced to 
assistant treasurer in addition to his posi- 
tion as cashier. 


National Bankers: Roy B. McKinney has 
been named vice president in charge of 
life div. and Monroe C. Metcalf as vice 
president in charge of disability div. 


National Life (Can.): Douglas C. Moat, 
FLOMA, CLU, has been appointed as 
director of agencies for the United States. 


New England Life: Leo D. Wells, for- 
merly associated with Equitable of N. Y., 
has been appointed manager of St. Paul 
agency succeeding James Banghart, re- 
signed. 


New York Life: William F. Lynch has 
been appointed district group manager 
at Butte, Mont. 

Harold E. Holly has been appointed 
director of management training in the 
home office and is succeeded as Oak Park 
(Ill) general manager by Arthur D. Sim, 
a home office management assistant. 


Northeastern Life: Albert T. Dittman 
has been appointed downtown general 
agent (111 John St., N. Y. C.). He was 
formerly vice president of Northeastern 
prior to its merger with Mount Vernon 
Life. 


Northwestern Mutual: Harold W. Baird, 
CLU, formerly a special agent with J. 
Robert Guy general agency in New York 
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City, has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies (administrative assistant to the 
director of agencies and administrative 
and personnel officer for the agency dept.). 

Willard H. Griffin, CLU, superintend- 
ent of agencies, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Connecticut succeeding 
Glenn B. Dorr, CLU, retired. Lon R. 
Argabright, assistant to the director of 
education and field training at home of- 


fice, has been appointed assistant to 
Austin D. Rinne, new Dallas general 
agent. 

Occidental Life (Cal.): Promotions: 


James M. Shaw, Jr., to director of group 
training; controller's div—Robert J. 
Parker to assistant manager, systems re- 
search dept., and John G. Hitchcock to 
senior systems analyst in charge of pro- 
gram maintenance and training; Robert 
E. Hansen, Grand Rapids, Mich., Ben- 
jamin D. Ward, Phoenix, and Patrick 
M. Doran, Los Angeles, to associate re- 
gional group managers; Robert E. Ander- 
son, Milwaukee, and V. Jack Trees, Dallas, 
to assistant regional group managers; and 
Lee Cozens to group sales representative 
at Philadelphia. 

Stanley A. Gitre, Detroit branch man- 
ager, has been appointed general agent 
in Harper Woods, Mich. C. Robert Hicks 
has been appointed assistant field super- 
intendent of agencies-midwestern; John 
McCall is field superintendent of agencies- 
Rocky Mountain and southern California; 
and Richard R. Smith was named as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies-Pacific 
Northwest. 

J. Arthur Grimes, Toronto agent, has 
been appointed branch manager there 
succeeding Michael Barnes, now second 
vice president in charge of Canadian oper- 
ations. J. Robert Phelps has been named 
manager at Detroit replacing Mr. Gitre. 
Gerald D. Gallop, Pasadena agent, be- 
comes assistant manager there. 

Jerry Giroir, Jr., formerly an Aetna 
Life agent, and George T. Elder, Jr., 
formerly an agent for Phoenix Mutual, 
have been appointed brokerage managers 
at Jacksonville (Fla.) and Louisville (Ky.), 
respectively. Donald E. Forsyth, formerly 
a Prudential agent in Canada, has been 
named assistant brokerage manager al 
Detroit branch. 


Ohio National: John H. Reed has been 
appointed director of agents training 


Pacific Mutual: Douglas K. Swinnerton 
has been appointed assistant secretary in 
addition to his present ost as claims 
manager. 


Pan-American: L. B. Herring, III, ‘or- 
merly a district manager for Tenncssee 
Life, and Thomas H. Baird, formerly 4 
district manager for General American, 
have been appointed general agents in 
Austin (Texas) and for New Mexico. re- 
spectively. 


Penn-Central Ins. Agency: This Pliila- 
delphia firm has appointed Harry A. /en- 
ton, Jr., as manager. 


Peoples Life: Arthur C. Hueners and 
Harry J. McKeon, CLU, have been ap- 
ee yer as superintendents of agencies al 
ead office of Home Ins. Co. 


Postal Life & Cas.: Harold W. Brad {ord 
has been appointed general agent in 
Houston. 
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Prudential: Gordon S. Kerr was elected 
io second vice president in bond dept. 


Republic National: 4. W. Bailey of Waco, 
Texas, and Lamond S. McQuarrie of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, have been appointed 
general agents. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): William E. 
Bennett and Richard L. Archer have been 
promoted to manager and senior under- 
writer, respectively, of the sickness and 
accident administrative div. 

General agent David T. Hersch, New 
York City, has relinquished his agency 
dutics but will be associated with the 
company’s Berman-Greenblatt Agency. 


Southern Christian Life: C. L. Brill, for- 
merly district manager for Commonwealth 
Life, has joined this company in the same 
capac ity. 


State Farm Life: Arthur Allen, agency 
supervisor in New Jersey, has been pro- 
moted to regional life manager at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., (south central office). 


State Mutual Life: Donald L. Barber has 
been promoted to director of auditing. 
Douglas Eglinton has been named super- 
visor of publicity. Assistant controller 
and auditor Herbert J. Lumbra has re- 
tired. 

Agency managers named: Bert Huggins, 
Jr, Kansas City, Mo.; Kai I. Gulve, New- 
ark, N. J., succeeding Herbert F. Cluthe, 
upon his request; and Arthur J. Tyler, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


State Reserve Life: George M. Merrill 
has been named manager of accident- 
sickness dept. 


Travelers: Agency-service offices opened. 
White Plains (N. Y.)—headquarters of 
Robert C. Herklots, assistant manager, 
life-accident-health dept.; Willowick 
(Ohio)—headquartered at Shoregate of- 
fice is Earl L. Miller, assistant manager, 
casualty-fire-marine; Flossmoor, Western 
Springs and Park Ridge (Ill.)\—Gerrit J. 
Yan Westenbrugge, II, and Herschel I. 
Riley, assistant managers of life-accident- 
health dept., and Willard Hansen, field 
supervisor, casualty-fire-marine, respec- 
tively headquarters; Detroit—Northwest 
agency, headquarters of Dick M. Hock, 
field supervisor, casualty-fire-marine, and 
Northland agency, headquarters of 
Warren C. Wilson, assistant manager, life- 
accident-health dept.; and Atlanta (Ga.) 
—Northeast Plaza agency, headquarters 
of George P. Cox, Jr., field supervisor, 
casualty-fire-marine. 

Appointed managers in New York: 
Clyde C. Bell, Jr., at Rochester; Ned D. 
Johnson at Yonkers succeeding John D. 
Katterhorn, granted sick leave; and John 
H. Whitehouse transferred from Rochester 
to Hempstead, Long Island, succeeding 
E. R. Wilkinson, granted sick leave. 


Union Mutual: Robert E. Jrish has been 
appointed a home office field develop- 
Ment supervisor in agency dept. 


United American (Ga.): Named district 
Managers: Peter Wolfe in Aberdeen, Md., 
and Jesse Duckworth in Brunswick, Ga. 


United Benefit: W. W. T. Beckmann has 
een advanced to manager of the Puerto 
Rico group office for this company and 
Mutual of Omaha. 
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United Life & Acc.: Walter O. Corey has 
been advanced to assistant to field man- 
agement vice president H. V. Staehle, 
CLU. Paul H. Goddard has been pro- 
moted to assistant personnel director un- 
dey Edgar C. Rines, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and Ronald H. Coffey to a member 
of the underwriting dept. 


Vulcan Life: Cecil Cantrell has been pro- 
moted to district manager of the ordinary 
dept. 


Washington National: Roger W. Rey- 
nolds has been appointed general agent 
in charge of Dallas and north Texas 
agency operations. 





STEP LICENSING PLAN 

A STUDY OF A PROPOSED step licens- 
ing system for insurance agents is 
being made by a special committee 
of the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters. Under the 
plan, an applicant for a life insur- 
ance agent’s license would be re- 
quired to pass the same three-hour 
written examination as at present. 
If successfully passed, the state 
would issue a permit which would 
automatically terminate at the end 
of twelve or eighteen months. To 
obtain a permanent license, the ap- 
plicant would have to pursue a reg- 
ular course of study similar to the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
course. He could then take a final 
state examination, and if he passes, 
receive his permanent license, 


TROUBLE IN INDIA 


THE NATIONALIZATION of the in- 
surance business in India did not 
turn out as well as its proponents 
had hoped. Nepotism apparently be- 
came widespread, there were charges 
of corruption which still are to be 
tried, and it is now reported that 
dissatisfaction among field employees 
has resulted in their starting a non- 
cooperation movement. The Indian 
publication entitled, The /nsurance 
Salesman, urges in an editorial that 
there be “an immediate workers’ and 
policyholders’ participation in the 
management of the (nationalized 
insurance) Corporation affairs, so 
that by this truly democratic ap- 
proach, many of the ills that today 
afflict the LIC, be effectively and 
once for all, eliminated.” 


GROUP GROWTH 


NoRTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE has 
published a new booklet analyzing 
the importance and growth of group 
life insurance. The booklet is being 
offered to home office insurance ex- 
ecutives. The addresses of the com- 
pany’s offices are 161 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. and 
1509 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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Hiring Today—from page |8 


salesmen and administrators. The 
drain on the industry from retire- 
ments alone is greater than the in- 
fusion of new personnel, 





FOR HORIZONS 
UNLIMITED 


Join The Company 
With Prospects Unlimited 
Opportunities For 


Successful Producers 


* 


For Additional Information 
WRITE TO... 


JAMES J. O'BRIEN 
Director of Ordinary Sales 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 7Oth St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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While employment and executive 
placement has been and will continue 
to be the main facet of Mr. Ferga- 
son’s business, his service includes 
such activities as consultant to man- 
agement on personnel, administra- 
tive and operating problems. He 
often serves as an impartial sound- 
ing board and confidant with whom 
critical analysis of business problems 
can be made. In addition, he has 
acted as agent for the sale and/or 
purchase of agencies, including the 
valuation and final negotiations and 
has done extensive work in training 
and aptitude testing. 


In an analysis of his operations, 
Mr. Fergason noted that many of 
his assignments are taken on a daily 
fee and expense basis. It takes from 
three to four weeks to find and screen 
qualified candidates. Eight to ten 
sources may be contacted and an 
average of twelve persons inter- 
viewed for every candidate recom- 
mended. Ordinarily, the company 
pays the fee and not the employee 
where he is engaged professionally 
to fill a position. As a matter of 
ethics, a man will not be taken from 
one company in order to fill a spot 
in another company until all the 
facts are available. Requests from 
presently employed persons who de- 
sire to make a change are examined 
to ascertain that the employee, the 
prospective and the present em- 
ployer, all will be best served by the 
change. Many executives have been 
persuaded to remain with their em- 
ployers, all without the knowledge 
of the company. Service to an indus- 
try must be honest and fair, is the 
guiding philosophy. 





FATALITY COST 


Motor VEHICLE FATALITIES in the 
first quarter of this year resulted in 
11,000 life insurance death claims 
for an aggregate of $28,000,000, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
While the number of claims is about 
the same as a year ago, the dollar 
amount is $2,000,000 larger and is 
at a rate which indicates a possible 
annual toll this year of over $120,- 
000,000. That would be about 
$10,000,000 more than 1957 and 
$45,000,000 more than five years 


ago. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARIES 


A Girt to establish memorial 
libraries in the Chicago and New 
York offices of the Health Insurance 
Association of America was pre- 
sented by the Trustees of the Harold 
R. Gordon Memorial Fund to the 
HIAA Board of Directors. The 
libraries, to be known as the “Harold 
R. Gordon Memorial Law Library,” 
in Chicago, and the “Harold R. 
Gordon Memorial Research Li- 
brary,” in New York, will be main- 
tained to perpetuate the memory of 
Mr. Gordon, who died July 8, 1948. 
As managing director of the now- 
dissolved Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, Harold R. 
Gordon spent 27 years in the A&H 
business. During his tenure, the 
Conference grew from 90 member 
companies and three staff employees 
in 1921 to 133 members and eight 
staff people by 1948. In 1956, the 
Conference merged with the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers to become the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America. The 
Trust Agreement provides for half 
of the $8,000 gift to be spent in the 
creation of each library, and also 
“that there shall be displayed in 
each of said libraries a suitable pic- 
ture of Harold R. Gordon and/or a 
suitable plaque to serve as a 
memorial record.” 


OIL PURCHASERS 


HoUSEHOLD CONSUMERS who pur- 
chase heating oil on a budget-pay- 
ment plan may soon be covered by 
life insurance protection. [sso 
Standard Oil Company announces 
that it is offering insurance on the 
head of the household covering 
budget-plan payments for the rest 
of the heating season in the event 
of death. The insurance will be 
written by the Metropolitan. The 
heating season starting next Sep- 
tember is the first to be covered. 


PREMIUM TAX 


REPRESENTATIVE CHACHERE has it- 
troduced into the Louisiana legisla- 
ture a bill which would impose an 
additional 2% premium tax on 1n- 
surance policies in that state. 
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SPREADING THE GOSPEL 


“THE DEBIT SYSTEM has made a 
trenendous contribution in spread- 
ing the gospel of life insurance,” 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association Managing Director 
Frederic M. Peirce said before the 
Association’s Combination Compa- 
nies Conference in Asheville, North 
Carolina. “It (the debit system) has 
many strengths . . . close personal 
contact between the agent and fam- 
ily . . . a compensation system pro- 
viding basic income while the agent 
is developing into a full-fledged life 
underwriter . . . the intimate rela- 
tionship between agent and assistant 
manager with its attendant oppor- 
tunity for close supervision... a 
clearly defined market which can be 
cultivated intensively ... and many 
income groups within that market 
to be tapped. But we should not for- 
get that it is a system . . . a method 
of distribution . . . and that the 
measure of our management will be 
how successfully we build on its 
strengths.” 


NEW CODES 


A SET OF GUIDES to professional 
conduct has been adopted by the 
Society of Actuaries to “assist in 
maintaining the high standards of 
the profession and in clarifying the 
actuaries’ responsibilities to society 
at large, to his client or employer, 
and to his professional associates.” 
Fourteen rules of conduct are in- 
cluded. 

The Association of Advanced Life 
Underwriters, in its first annual con- 
vention during May, adopted a set 
of principles as recommended pro- 
cedure for the solicitation of all 
financed life insurance. Some of the 
guideposts endorsed are: Any pro- 
posed sale should be based upon a 
specific insurance need ; The amount 
of the proposed insurance should 
bear a reasonable relationship to the 
purchaser’s present and_ potential 
financial capacity ; The agent should 
invite the approval of the pur- 
chaser’s legal and financial advisers. 
Merril P. Arden of New York City 
Was elected president of the associa- 
tion which was formed last fall. “to 
give leaders in the profession a 
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direct voice in the public issues that 
affect the role of life insurance in 
the dynamic development of the 
American economy.” Other officers 
elected for 1958-59 are: Robert C. 
Preble, Jr. of Chicago and James 
Stoessel, Los Angeles, Cal., vice 
presidents; William J. Robinson II 
of Wilmington, Delaware, treas- 
urer ; and Harold Franklin of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. 





FILM PERSONNEL 


NEARLY ONE THOUSAND TWO HUN- 
DRED motion picture and television 
directors and assistants now may 
take advantage of a health and acci- 
dent insurance program provided bv 
their Screen Directors’ Guild, of 
Hollywood, underwritten by the 
California Life Insurance Company 
of Oakland, Calif. 





NO...it isn’t a rumor... 
Here in black and white is 


CROWN LIFE’S 


GUARANTEED 


FAMILY INCOME 





POLICY ("rem") 


WITHOUT ANY BASE! 
WITHOUT ANY GIMMICK ! 


$200-°° A MONTH FOR 20 YEARS AT AGE 35 
ONLY $15.60 A MONTH. 
AND ONLY 16 YEARS TO PAY! 


OFFER your Clients 4 years of guaranteed income 
protection... without premium payments. 


RIGHT | 
NOW 
WRITE | 


Name.... 


NOW 


When it’s new in town... 
it comes from Crown. 


Address 


BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
THE CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
120 Bloor Street East, Toronto, Canada. 


Please send me the details of Crown’s Guaranteed Family 
Income Policy 
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And So Will The POST et. 
Two strong new forces went to work for Occidental folk Ainorgl 
in June when the pages of Time magazine and Saturday 
Evening Post began to give their readers the story of [a= 
Occidental “Change Easy” insurance. aj 
pany, 
To their select combined audience numbering 28.7 million tive da 
primary readers, Time will tell, and so will the Post, how ad 
Occidental flexibility affords a sensible new approach to 
buying and owning personal insurance . . . 
.. . how benefits added by rider, plus graded premium AMER 
economy, help a man plan ahead from his first purchase Bridge 
to the many future changes in his life . . . how they 
help him build a step-by-step program that really pro- New V 
vides “more peace of mind per premium dollar” all in sy 
one policy. agency 
Time and Post readers will like the “Change Easy” idea. 
Nearly 4% million Americans and Canadians already own 
$7% billions of such life insurance in Occidental. AME} 
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We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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; 

7 PAMERICAN HOME Life Company 

4 Spencer, lowa 

= ELINCOLN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Absorption 
| Absorption of American Home Life Company, 


Spencer, lowa by Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska was approved April 15 (effec- 
tive date December 31, 1957). As a result of this 
merger, Lincoln Mutual’s insurance in force was in- 


creased by about $2,500,000. 


AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Association 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


New Vice-President 


Art Hoogenboom has been elected vice-president and 
agency director of this Association. 


AMERICAN STATES Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Starts Operations 





This company officially opened its underwriting doors 
early in May with $380,000 of insurance on the books 
and an Indiana agency organization of more than 250 
agents. American States Life is the wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of American States Insurance Company, large 
property insurer in Indiana. 


AMERICAN TRAVELERS Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 





New Vice-President 





William Calhoon has been elected vice-president and 
controller of this company. 
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BANKERS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Freeport, Illinois 


WESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Moline, Illinois 


Western Absorbed 


Western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Moline, 
Illinois was absorbed by Bankers Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Freeport, Illinois, effective as of May 
15. With this consolidation, Bankers Mutual now has 
assets of about $11,000,000, surplus of over $900,000, 
and in force of $60,000,000. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, Life Insurance 
Company, Montclair, N. J. 


New President 


John D. Brundage has been elected president and a 
director of this company and will serve as chief operat- 
ing officer. Ralph R. Lounsbury will continue as chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer. Elmer H. 
Hardebeck has been elected senior vice-president with 
general supervision over actuarial, underwriting, policy 
issue and data processing activities. 


CAROLINA HOME Life Insurance omen 
Burlington, North Carolina 


New President 


Raymond K. Mason, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been named president of this company and its 
owner, Carolina Casualty Insurance Company, to suc- 
ceed Shepard Broad, who remains as chairman of the 
board of both companies. 


CONFEDERATION Life Association 


Toronto, Canada 


Mutualization 


The plan of mutualization of this Association through 
the purchase of its capital stock at $180 per share was 


(Continued on the next page) 





CONFEDERATION—Continued 


approved at a special general meeting on June 2. The 
plan now requires the approval of the Treasury Board 
of Canada. Holders of over 60% of the outstanding 
shares have already tendered their stock for purchase 
under the company’s offer. 


COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Control Changes 


Three new directors have been elected to fill the unex- 
pired terms of Harold Allen, Herman Muller, and 
Frank Blair, who have resigned following the sale of 
their stockholdings to Tennessee interests. The new 
directors are: David K. Wilson, chairman, Justin Pot- 
ter, and Stephen Potts, all of Nashville. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


100% Stock Dividend 


A 100% stock dividend has been declared payable 
upon approval by the Insurance Department. Capital 
will thereby be raised to $600,000, par value $5. 


aus | 


During the past ten years, retail sales 
within the eleven Southern states 
served by Life of Georgia have increased 
98.7%. This rate of increase is 38.2% 
greater than the rate of increase 
for the nation as a whole. 
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THE EMPLOYERS' LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, Boston, Massachusetts 


Vice President 


Robert E. Aker has been named vice-president o/ thi 
company, a newly formed affiliate of The Employer: 
Group of Insurance Companies. 


EQUITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Boise, Idaho 


New Company 


This company was incorporated on May 18, 195} 
and licensed on May 1, 1958. Paid in capital is $100, 
000 and surplus $112,500. President of the compan) 


is George S. Beckstead. 


ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Correction: 


The index of our April and May issues erroneous 
listed this company as being in difficulty. This was due 
to a confusion in names in the index and we wish to 
state positively that this company is not in any financial 


difficulty. 


FARMERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Change in Name 


This company has changed its name to United Secu- 
rity Life Company. The firm is one of a group of com- 
panies, known as the Associate Companies Group, which 
also includes the United Services Life of Washington, 
D. C., and the Bankers Security Life Insurance Society 
of New York. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of 5% was paid July Ist to stock- 
holders of record June 6th. 
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ay J GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
” Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


New President 


Frederic M. Peirce, managing director of the Life 
f thi Insurance Agency Management Association, has been 
vers—f elected president of this company and will assume his 
new duties on September 1. Sidney W. Souers, chair- 
man of the board and president, has been designated 

chiei executive officer. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


195) 

$100.8 Stock Dividend 

pani The directors of this company declared a 214% stock 
dividend on May 28. It was paid June 25, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 6. At 
the same meeting the directors increased the annual cash 
dividend rate on the common stock from $.30 to $.40 
per share and declared a semi-annual cash dividend of 
$.20 per share, which was paid June 30, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record June 16, 1958. 

ously 

is due 


em INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


ancial Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Inaugurates Weekly Devotions 


This company has inaugurated a weekly devotional 
period for home office employees, inter-denominational 
in design and purpose, to be conducted each Monday 
morning in the company auditorium. 


Sect- 

com§ LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company of 
whichff Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 

ngton, 

ociety 


Stock Sale Pending 


§ ©’ress dispatches report that negotiations are pending 
for the sale of 1,200,000 shares (24%) of the stock of 
Life & Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee to 
Clint Murchison, wealthy Texas oilman, at a price of 
/ $40,000,000 ($33%4 per share). These shares, which 
would represent “working” control of the company, 
would be made available from the personal holdings of 
Paul Mountcastle and Guilford Dudley, Jr., board chair- 
man and president, respectively. If consummated the 
deal would be the largest single financial transaction in- 


stock- Ps neg A : 
volving life insurance shares in the history of the coun- 
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try. Should the sale be completed it is reported that 
Messrs. Mountcastle and Dudley will be offered long 
term contracts continuing them in their present posts, 
thus retaining the top management intact. It was fur- 
ther stated that no company personnel would be subject 
to change as a result of the transaction. 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of Florida 
Miami, Florida 


New President 


William P. Mooty has been elected president of this 
company to succeed General A. F. Lorenzen (U.S.A. 
Retired), who has retired. Alec S. Wallace, attorney, 
has been elected chairman of the board. 


LOYAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
PAN-COASTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


Merger Approved 


Merger of these two companies was approved by 
stockholders at special meetings held May 23. Since 
(Continued on the next page) 
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LOYAL AMERICAN—Continued 


November, 1957, control of Pan-Coastal has been held 
by Reinsurance Investment Corporation. Under the 
merger agreement the latter will contribute additional 
capital funds of $675,000 and, as a result, will own a 
majority of the stock of the new Loyal American. Upon 
completion of the consolidation, Loyal American will 
have assets of $2,500,000, capital and surplus of nearly 
$2,000,000 and in force of $30,000,000. 


MAINE FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


New Financing 


Additional resources of about $522,500 (capital 
$200,000 and surplus $322,500) were acquired by this 
company on May 13 through the sale of 50,000 shares 
of new $4 par stock at $12 each, subject to a $1 per 
share underwriting commission and other expenses 
estimated at $27,500. These new funds increased the 
company’s assets to over $1,000,000. 








— FAMILY BENEFIT 


m Decreasing term on wife means 
|@ death benefit is greatest when chil- 
aam dren are small and financial protec- 
tion is most needed. Level term of 
$1,000 per unit of Benefit on each 
= child. 
wae Insurance provided by Benefit is paid 
wan up in event of death of either father 
aor mother. 
mae Wife and children have conversion 
paatae privilege. 
Children born during term of 


















UNITED LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


E CONCORD, N. H ESTABLISHED 1913 
Staehle, Jr., 


Write H. A. Field Management V. Pres., United 
Lia, 1 White Street, Concord, Nv H. oo ae Sok Copees 
Del., D. C., a, Ma. Mass., *Mich., N. H., N. J., *Ohio, 


R. 1., S. C., Vt, 
> General “te alates available. 
Overseas territories available. 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE Insurance Compony 


Toronto, Canada 


Plans Mutualization 


A special general meeting has been called for July 3 
to consider a by-law providing for the company to pur. 
chase its own shares at $275 per share. Twenty per cent 
of the shares will be purchased each year over a period 
of five years, commencing in 1958. The M. R. 
Gooderham Trustees, who hold approximately 45% oj 
the outstanding shares, have obtained legislative author- 
ity to sell their shares to the company. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Watertown, South Dakota 


New Vice-President 


Carl A. Leaf has been elected vice-president and a 
director of this company and will be in charge of both 
home office and agency operations. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Stock Tendered 


Over 80% of Monarch Life Insurance Company 
stock, a prerequisite to affiliation, has been tendered to 
be exchanged for Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance stock. Directors of Springfield extended the 
period for making tenders from May 29 to July 1 

As part of the plan of affiliation, Monarch declared 
on June 3 a special dividend of 31% cents per share 
because Monarch stockholders will not participate in 
Springfield’s third quarter dividend. At a special meet- 
ing on May 28, Springfield stockholders authorized two 
stock dividends—one in a common stock at the rate of 
3/7ths of a share for each share of stock held, and the 
other in a new $10 par value preferred stock at the rate 
of 1/10th of a share for each share of common stock 
presently held, payable on June 16 to stockholders of 
record on June 6. 


NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada 


Minority Stock Purchase 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company, New York ‘as 
concluded arrangements with this company to purch se 
25% of the outstanding stock for a consideration of 
$1,125,000, $450 per share. A similar purchase offe~ is 
being made to minority stockholders. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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COMING SOON! 


The completely redesigned and expanded 1958 edition of 























c BEST’S DIGEST of 
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The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 
plete digest of its kind in existence. 

Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 

ind a company’s progress, performance, and practices with 
both those of other carriers. . . 

The 1958 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
streamlined in format and greatly expanded in cover- 
age this year, virtually the entire actively traded 
market! 

Resources — Ten-Year Trend: Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary of Premium Writings: total and 
reserves, conditional reserves, by classes of business. 
book value. Five-Y, mien s 

\pany Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: a aoe 
ed to 4 total” liabilities. ia il. Cash Dividends Declared—T 
° mums, , e 
nsur- In this ONE book ties % of book value. Years: amounts. a 
the Five-Year Net Premiums Earned - 
you'll find such ‘and Written: in dollars and in Copies Gites ox Lasem ten-year 
l. = at beak wale histories (amount and per share) 
Aasiid ue. of profit or loss security sales, 
ee data as... Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par appreciated or depreciated asset 
share value, book value, invested values, miscellaneous. 
te in assets, net premium writings, 
tet yearly market range. Historical Summary 
meet- Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 
1 two Amount and Per Share: net in- Seage end tape «2 Gyention 
: vestment income, statutory un- Management 
ite ol derwriting, changed unearned 
d the premium equity. Current Dividend Rate 
b rae Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
stock cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
rs of investment analysts and professional fund managers 
6 i, 7 / , / are so successful with it. 
e 
Fifteen Dollars per Copy 
To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me -______- copies of the 1958 edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
at $15.00 per copy. 
k ‘as NAME TITLE — nina 
ch ise ADDRESS 
» ¢ city ee STATE - . 
tex is 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK RICHMOND 

















NATIONAL LIFE—from page 92 


It is contemplated that the United States branch 
office will be located in Glens Falls and then develop- 
ment of a United States life insurance field organization 
will take place through the Glens Falls branch office 
and agency organization. George I. Davis and G. D. 
Mead will become directors of this company and Harold 
R. Lawson, president will join the Glens Falls board 
of directors. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Vice President 


Paul R. Seltz has been made vice-president, franchise 
division. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Promotions 


Charles E. Baldwin, Jr. has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of this company, and Marshall P. 


















“Since its organization in 1900, 
the guiding principle of Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been to achieve success by 
deserving it; to protect its policy- - 
holders and their beneficiaries with 
za fair, unselfish contract and to 
construe it liberally in their favor; 
to serve them faithfully, adequately, 
honestly and economically,” 
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Bissell to vice-president. William F. Young has beepeen clect 
elected a secretary. cell elec 
lected a 


PHILIPPINE AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 





Company, Manila, P. |. ESTE 
ompa' 

Chairman of the Board baa ta 
William S. Youngman, Jr., president of C. V. Star pusen 
& Company, has been elected chairman of the board o Seabee 
directors of this company and also of American Inter he firm 
national Assurance Co., Ltd., of Hongkong. Yvision 
made dit 

ff the sé 

¢ subse 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance sppointe 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee ‘oungb! 
or of aj 


New Vice-President division: 


ES 


ol 


Dr. William R. Bishop has been named vice-president 
and medical director of this company. 





Weather 
vice pres 
RICHMOND LIFE Insurance Company, Inc. finsrane 
Richmond, Virginia vears old 
Fidelity 
. ° he was a 
Vice President ie oa 
. : [directors 
Charles A. Isaacs, Jr. has been elected a vice-presi-Bue was 
dent of this company. Highlan 
the Dov 
served a 

years. 
Chandle 
STANDARD LIFE Insurance Company of sistant 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana re 
: Chandle 
Executive Changes the Sun 
: : : tified w 
Harry V. Wade, Sr., president, has also been named years. I 
chairman of the board of this company. Edward H. +: Sag 
Stein, secretary, has been promoted to vice-president- fin 1936 
investments; E. J. Barker is now vice-president and —* 
treasurer emeritus ; H. Jerome Noel is vice-president in damtop 
charge of agencies; William H. O’Brien, Jr. has been ffwined 
elected to the newly created post of vice-president- Taes 
advertising and public relations. James F. Bash has fey ciu 
been named secretary and, in addition, is home office —. 
e . . ol Cans 
attorney; H. L. Ligon is treasurer; and Louis Rf." 
Thomas is assistant to the president. Chandl 
that 1 
secutive 
He wa 
of Tw 

torian 
WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company chairm 
° ° ° of the 
St. Louis, Missouri ley 
treal } 

Executive Appointments thie 
ge 
C. G. Haizlip, in addition to his duties as secretary- §Speri 

, to ip Slates 
treasurer, has been made chairman of the board of this fine... 
company. Horace G. Beedle, formerly president, has § Mary 1: 
Best’s Life News § for | 
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‘ell elected president. Mrs. Dorothy H. Lovell was 
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lected a vice president. 


ESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Executive Promotions 


new directors 


American Life (New York): Carleton G. Eldridge, vice- 


president of American Surety Company. 


Bankers Life (Neb.}: Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, Chancellor of 


the Univeristy of Nebraska, Lincoln; Henr 


D. Kosman, 


president of the Scottsbluff National Bank, Scottsbluff: 
and Willard D. Voit, president of the Voit Rubber Corp- 
oration, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eugene W. Bates, vice-president, has been appointed 


irector of actuarial operations and over-all charge of 
he firm’s Ordinary and Weekly Premium Actuarial 


jivisions; Clifford H. Folz, vice-president, has been 


nade director of regional operations and over-all charge 
ff the several divisions recently established and any to 
¢ subsequently established. Harry I. Bloom has been 
rppointed comptroller of the company. 
‘foungblood, vice-president, has been appointed direc- 
or of agencies of the company’s field sales and service 


livisions. 


Lewis F. 


Beneficial Standard (Calif.}: John F. Marten, president of 
Great Western Savings and Loan Association. 


Midland National (S. D.}: Carl A. Leaf, vice-president. 
National Life (Canada): George D. Mead, president, and 
George |. Davis, chairman of executive and finance com- 


mittee, of Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


New York Life: Dudley Dowell and Richard K. Paynter, Jr., 


executive vice-presidents. 





obituaries 


Weatherford: ©. Weatherford, senior 
vice president of the United Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company, died in his office of a 
heart attack on June 4th. He was 58 
years old. Mr. Weatherford joined United 
Fidelity in 1925. At the time of his death 
he was also serving the company as treas- 
urer and as a member of the board of 
directors and the executive committee. 
He was a Mason and a member of the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church and 
the Downtown Club of Dallas. He had 
served as a Boy Scout leader for some five 
years. 


Chandler: Joseph Edward Chandler, as- 
sistant to the president of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, died at 
the age of 66 after a long illness. Mr. 
Chandler joined the head office staff of 
the Sun Life in 1919 and was closely iden- 
ified with the company for nearly forty 
years. In 1930 he was named to head up 
the new press bureau as supervisor. He 
became publicity officer of the company 
in 1936, executive assistant in 1944 and 
in 1950 assistant to the president. 

Mr. Chandler was prominent in the 
development of pure bred stock and main- 








tained a small but select herd of Hol- 
‘teins at his home in Hudson Heights, 
Quebec. He was a governor of the Farm- 
ets Club of Montreal and a former direc- 
tor of the Holstein-Freisian Association 
of Canada. After serving as a member of 
the Hudson Heights Council, Mr. 
Chandler in 1949 was elected mayor of 
that municipality. He served five con- 
secutive terms before resigning recently. 
He was also past president of the Lake 
of Two Mountains Division of the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses of Canada, past 
chairman of the Life Advertisers section 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
\ssociation, and a member of the Mon- 
teal Men’s Press Club. 


Mergan: Thomas H. Morgan, eastern 
superintendent of agencies of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, died in 
the crash of the Capital Airlines plane in 
Maryland on May 20th. Mr. Morgan was 
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thirty-six at the time of his death. He 
joined the United States Life in 1954 as 
a field supervisor and after successful 
work with general agencies in New Eng- 
land, New York State and throughout 
the company’s eastern region was ap- 
pointed eastern superintendent of agen- 
cies. He was en route from Pittsburgh to 
Baltimore on a business trip at the time 
of his death. 


White: Russell M. White, general agent 
in “Detroit for. the Massachusetts In- 
demnity and Life Insurance Company, 
died May 2lst at the age of 54. Mr. White 
first became associated with the company 
in 1934 and in 1939 was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the company’s Detroit office. 
At a meeting of the company’s general 
agents last November, the Russell M. 
White Agency represented by Mr. White 
and his son Russell, Jr., was selected as 
the outstanding agency for the year 1957. 


Kee: William H. Kee, former manager 
of the Brooklyn agency for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
died May 13th at the age of 71. He had 
undergone surgery shortly before his 
death. Mr. Kee joined the company as a 
field representative in Brooklyn in 1923 
and was promoted to manager of the 
Brooklyn agency in 1934. He retired from 
his managerial post in 1952, but continued 
as a field underwriter for the Newark 
agency of the company. He had been ac- 
tive in the field until his final illness. 


Baylow: Albert K. Baylow, former super- 
visor of agencies for the Security-Connecti- 
cut Life Insurance Company, died June 
5th after a protracted illness. He was 49 
years old. 


Rosensweig: Charles S. Rosensweig, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Insurance Advo- 
cate, died June 5th of a heart attack at 
the age of 75. Mr. Rosensweig organized 
with Claude E. Stephens the insurance 
brokerage firm of Stephens & Company, 
which business he took over and owned 
for many years until 1940 when he joined 
the staff of the Insurance Advocate as 
managing editor. Mr. Rosensweig became 
editor of the Advocate, and president of 


the Roberts Publishing Corporation, pub- 
lisher of the Advocate, in 1944. 

He was honored by more than eight 
producer associations with citations and 
awards for his outstanding services to the 
insurance industry. While actively en- 
gaged in the insurance brokerage field, 
Mr. Rosensweig became influential in in- 
surance associations. He was responsible 
for the preparation of a cost survey which 
had important influence on the commis- 
sion structure. He undertook his own 
law suit, and waged a successful fight 
against the Central Bureau in the case of 
Rosensweig vs. Whitney which established 
the right of brokers under the law. He 
appeared often before legislative commit- 
tees and insurance department hearings, 
to protect the position of the broker 
whenever it was challenged. His tax 
equality editorial campaign of 1941-1942 
was acknowledged to have influenced 
Congress to remove fire and casualty mu- 
tual insurance companies from the tax 
exempt class. More recently, Mr. Rosen- 
sweig was a leader in the fight against 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. He was active in Jewish Philan- 
thropies, in the United Jewish Appeal, 
and at the time of his death was actjvely 
engaged in a fund appeal for the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. 


Sammet: G. Victor Sammet, Sr., of Newton 
Center, Mass., a pioneer in the plastics 
industry and a member of the board of 
directors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company since 1935, died April 
13th following a brief illness. He was 77. 

In 1907 Mr. Sammet became co-founder 
and president of the Northern Industrial 
Chemical Company in South Boston. The 
company developed many molding com- 
pounds and techniques used in the plastics 
industry. Mr. Sammet retired as _presi- 
dent of this company in 1956. 


Reaux: Ferdinand Reaux, one of the 
first directors of All American Assurance 
Company of Louisiana, died March 12th 
at the age of 73. Mr. Reaux was a pioneer 
in the Indian Bayou section of Vermilion 
Parish. His extensive holdings throughout 
that area are now operated by various 
members of his family. 
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INSURANCE THROUGH 
DRUG STORES 


A “VACATION INSURANCE” program 
is now available through thousands 
of U.S. drug stores during the sum- 
mer months in a joint project estab- 
lished by Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident of Omaha and the surgical 
dressing firm of Bauer & Black. The 
druggist offers customers the op- 
portunity to conveniently purchase 
inexpensive “vacation” or trip-travel 
insurance policies and simultane- 


ously has on sale Bauer & Black 
first-aid and health supplies, in 
themselves a form of “vacation in- 
surance” for personal treatment of 
minor injuries. 

The drug retailer has no obliga- 
tions nor responsibilities beyond 
putting the insurance applications on 
display and setting up the point-of- 
sale promotional material, supplied 
by Bauer & Black. The applicant 
fills out the request form and mails it 
himself. The druggist receives no 
commission on the insurance pre- 





























a 
United Insurance Company of America 
The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America. 
LIFE 1957 INCOME piace § ~~ spe 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH $68,663,782 $645,036,963 
HOSPITALIZATION 
1956 INCOME eS Se 
$60,647,474 $517,513,247 
A 1955 INCOME ea ~~ sya 
$53,209,252 $480,492,046 
PHENOMENAL 1954 Life Insuranc: 
1954 INCOME bite, tasurente 
RECORD ( $44,767,528 4 $432,782,517 
1953 INCOME 1953 ine teeerenne 
fn e 
$38,390,145 $357,303,971 
1952 INCOME ee 
Waited hes mere thee ( $31,703,234 ( $327,665,782 
doubled its annual in- oe 
come during the last five years and has practically doubled its Life Insurance in force. 
UNITE with UNITED 
1313 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














Big Policy Competition 
Giving You Ulcers? 


Investigate Anico’s new ES 100 EXxecUTIVE SPECIAL 


$25,000 Minimum Policy Plan 


Competitive Rates & Values per $1,000 
(all ages 0 thru 70) 
0 20 30 


AGE 





40 
As ?. 8.45 11.47 15.76 22.67 
CV 20 126 250 325 410 499 
CV 65 675 638 593 522 367 


STANDARD AND SUBSTANDARD 
Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 
Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 


experience will receive prompt 


and answer, 





For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE 
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OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Ce 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 






mium; he makes his profit on tly 
sale of Bauer & Black merchandis 

Mutual of Omaha’s vacation tri) 
travel accident insurance  rangy 
from three-days’ coverage for 
principal sum of $5,000 for loss , 
life, limbs or sight, or permane 
disability for as long as 50 month 
and $500 for medical, hospital « 
nurse care for as long as 52 week; 
The coverage increases in ratio i 
the number of days, amounts < 
protection and premiums up to si 
months. 


TO TRY AGAIN 


UNDAUNTED BY a_ new Intern 
Revenue Service ruling, the Na 
tional Association of Life Under 
writers “will redouble its efforts ti 
get legislation defining debit agent 
as ‘outside salesmen’ just as thos¢ 
selling ordinary insurance are de 
fined,” according to John Z 
Schneider, Connecticut General 
Baltimore, chairman of the NALL 
Committee on Federal Law an¢ 
Legislation. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR SNYDER has been elected 
president and chairman of the board 
of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
with whom he has been associated for 
the past thirty-five years as director, 
treasurer and executive vice presi- 
dent. 

In 1941 he was president and 
chairman of the board of the New 
York Board of Trade, the youngest 
member ever to hold that office. Mr. 
Snyder was chairman in 1941-42 
of the New York All-State Commit- 
tee representing more than one hun- 
dred of the leading organizations in 
New York State which, in coopera- 
tion with the New York State Bar 
Association, drafted and successiully 
sponsored the unanimous passa¢’e in 
the New York State Legislature of 
the Automobile Financial Responsi- 
bility Law. 

Mr. Snyder is a panel member of 
the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, director and chairman oi the 
board of trustees of the New \ ork 
Board of Trade, and former presi- 
dent and governor of the Drug & 
Chemical Club. He is also presi lent 
of Best Building Company, Inc., and 
chairman of the board and presi:lent 
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MAGIC BULLETS TESTED 


NEW RADIATION TRACING TECH- 
NIQUES are paving the way for giant 
strides in the treatment and preven- 
tion of infectious diseases such as 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and diph- 
theria. They also are contributing 
to idvancements in the treatment of 
a scourge of the aged—hardening of 
the arteries. The new techniques 
are described in the May issue of 
“Radioactivity at Work,” distributed 
by Nuclear Science & Engineering 
Corporation of Pittsburgh. 
Radioactive tracing is being used 
by NSEC to test the effects of new 
drugs on the Reticulo-Endothelial 
System (RES), a group of cells de- 
scribed as the body’s last and most 
efficient line of defense against bac- 
terial invasion. RES cells have the 
remarkable ability of being able to 
surround, absorb and digest bacteria. 
If the bacteria are infectious, the 
RES neutralizes or destroys harm- 
ful substances they release. The 
RES also removes from the blood- 
stream cholesterol-like substances 
which contribute to hardening of the 
arteries. Sluggish RES cells mean 
a build-up of these substances and 
hardened arteries, with painful and 
sometimes death-dealing results. 


The RES is a system of cells in 
the class known as phagocytes. They 
are similar in function to the blood’s 
white cells, but are fixed rather than 
wandering. RES cells are concen- 
trated in the lymph, adrenal and 
pituitary glands, and in organs such 
as the liver, spleen and lungs. Any 
substances that slow down the action 
of the RES will seriously affect the 
body’s resistance to disease. Con- 
versely, anything that stimulates 
these cells will increase resistance 
and promote better health. 

Scientists at Nuclear Science & 
Engineering Corporation recently 
tested the effects of a new drug on 
the RES by measuring how quickly 
the system removed a radioactive 
colloid from the bloodstream. 

Groups of rats first were “con- 
ditioned” to the new drug under 
stidy. One group received varying 
injections of the drug on successive 
days, while another was given a 
single dose the day before tests were 
conducted, to check acute effects. 
A third group, the “control” group, 
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The Time is NOW! 


The past dozen years have seen 
more changes in the life insurance 
industry than the preceding hun- 
dred. The next dozen will be even 
more exciting, and profitable, for 
the professional life insurance coun- 
selor. Thorough knowledge of new 
tax and estate problems, new Social 
Security uses, group and pension plans, annuities, per- 
sonal and family finance, and many more will build 
your clients’ confidence in you. Rich rewards will go 
to the career underwriter who prepares himself now 
to become a C.L.U. The pinnacle of life insurance 
training is the Chartered Life Underwriter program. 
Minnesota Mutual is proud to number many C.L.U.s 
among our field force and Home Office staff. We en- 
courage others to study and work for this honored 
designation. Why don’t you talk it over now with 
your Manager, General Agent, local C.L.U. chapter? 


/. STAR OF 
[THE NORTH 















The Agent-Minded 


Minnesota 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


SAINT PAUL 








was injected once daily with a saline 
solution. The radioactive colloid 
then was divided into shots for all 
three groups, which first were given 
a light anesthetic. Small blood sam- 
ples were taken immediately from 
the tails of the animals, and then 
every thirty seconds for four or five 
minutes. A few hours later the ani- 
mals were sacrificed, and their livers 
and spleens were removed. 

All of the samples were checked 
with radiation counters. The data 
then was used to chart graphs plot- 





ting the rate at which the radioactive 
tracer was removed from the blood- 
streams of all three groups of ani- 
mals. The tests confirmed the drug’s 
purpose. Under its stimulation, the 
RES removed the radioactive colloid 
from the bloodstream at a faster rate 
than occurred in the “control” group 
of animals. 

Copies of the issue may be ob- 
tained by writing Nuclear Science 
& Engineering Corporation, Depart- 
ment R, Box 10901, Pittsburgh 30, 
Penn., on company letterhead. 
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Com y Changes 
Editors’ Corner SPC aronthly) 


Golden Weddings 
Leading Companies in 1957 


Life Insurance Sto 
1958 Dividend ona Related Actions 
Premature 
Review and Forecast 
Saving by' the Clock 
Stand on Loan Business 
Trading Stamp Plan 
Unnecessary Misfit ... 
Variable Annuities 
What Price Inflation ... 
Why People Buy 







MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Advertising—John P. Hanna 


Classification of Risks—Andrew C. Webster 


CSO vs deadbeat E. Dineen & Charles M. 


Poet i 


Part II 
Dental Care Under Existing Plans—William H. Stuek 
Smith, CLU 


Destinies in our Hands—Horace R. 


Influences on Persistency—Alfred E. Whitney 


Migratory Worker, The—/J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Night Shift, The—Ralph P. Schaberg ........ 
No Cause For Alarm—Dudley Dowell 
Nursing Home Care—/J. F. Follman, Jr. 
Outlook for 1958—Holgar J. Johnson .....-... 
Pension Trends—James A. Hamilton and 
Dorrance C. Bronson 
People Are Our Business—Roy A. MacDonald 
Persistency Reports—M. L. Hartwig 
Personnel or Associates ?—DLate Powell RB. 
Reducing Total Disability—William D. 
— of Policies—G. Frank Purvis, Jr. 
mae 


Part II 

= Split. Dollar Plan, The—Byrne A. Bowman 
Testing Area Potential—-George Ww. 
This Business of Ours—Walter 0. Menge 
Today’s Leadershi 
Underwriting—/J. M. Wickman 
Variable Annuities—Carrol M. Shanks 

Frederic W. Ecker 


Whadda Ya Know ?—Hess T. Sears 


COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


Absolute Security Life Ins. Co., Mobile 
(Ordinary Purchased) .......... far. 107 

All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 

Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie 
(New President) 

American Bankers Life Assurance. Minmi 


Rs | ny 101 
(Officer Promotions) ............. une 99 
American Home Life Co., Spencer 
ENED ak Salk an etn a alhe danas July 87 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 
(Reinsures Guarantee Reserve) " 


American Re ca Life, Nashville 


(New OP: i. cisenedes ons teens an. 75 
Americaa Tite Tasarance Co., Birmingham 

(Reinsurance) St niwes se uthecs ee June 1 
Anes Life, Bridge ort 

(New Vice-President) ............. July 87 
American Natl. Ins. Co., Galveston 

(Stockholders Dividend) mds Cum ay 101 
American States Life Ins. Co., indiana Olis 

(Starts Operations) .............. July 87 
American Travelers Life, sntiesngety 

(New President) .....cccccccsccs .Feh, 87 

(New Vice-Presidént) ............ July 87 
Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 103 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

(Buys Manhattan Casualty) ....Jan. 75 

(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 107 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Lincoln 

CIN DRUMMOND ook dc iaverccccets May 101 
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Bvery Reason To Sell ..........0.00cceece eens 


“ME RTS” COORRRIOD: i con's 66 cdc vcccceccdoccccs 


Let's Talk to One Another wagurehapr ir weMi ee 





Individual Policy Pension Plans—John T. Callihan 
Legal Spotlight—Ra —_ D. Churchill (Monthly) 


Operating Committees—Everett R. Walker .. 


Warnecke 


Needs—J. Edwin Larson . 


What’s New in Medical Insurance—Clifton L. Reeder 
Why Does an Agent Love to Sell?—Ernest FE. Cragg, CLU 


MONTHS 


Temporary Hel 


Boehrer 


Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., Freeport 
(Western Absorbed) July 87 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclair 
co era Apr. 1 
Be Neer ee aly 87 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y., N.Y. 
(New President) June 99 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., Denver 
(Officers Promoted) ...... oeeoeeesdune 99 
(Cash Dividend) .........cccccees June 99 
Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Salt Lake City 
(N@w PresiGemit) . .26.ccvccessee’ pr. 103 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los ms 
(New Vice-President) ............ 
Benefit Assn. of Railway Employees, fnicage 
(New Vice Presidents 
Builders Life Ins. Co., 
(New Company) ...........ss.00- May 101 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas \ City 
(Official Changes) .............+. Apr. 108 


California Life, Oakland 
clared) 


(Dividend Declared) ............ -- Jan. 75 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
xecutive Promotions) By See FS - May 101 
Carolina Home, Burlington 
ye | err eer July 87 


Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
Citizens Natl. Life Ins. 
(Stock Dividend) 
SO es ere Jun 
Citizens Standard Life, Corpus Christi 
(New President) Ma 





Simplified Record System 
Statistical Quality Control—J. F. Heissler ................. May 67 
Teaching and Training—Guy Fergason 


Use of Time, The—Gu 


OFFICE METHODS 


ee ee July 15 Around the Office—Guy ae (Monthly) ....ccecccccce. duly B 
aSekboccdenes dite: Mis sa EEE DRM, DOO DONE 6 5500nccnncsedenchacdceasnes Apr. 57 
ieee ce July 11 OMENS LIPOMNIIUEDS 0c cnbcrcetscnbiceddcethaasbsctdvercssseseuealy 
Le aT 2 May 15 Budget Control—Hdward R. Arnold ............00.++++++---dune 77 
Pr Ee BGP AE Mar. 18 Changing Conditions—Guy Fergason .......................Mar. 8 
Set Be He: May 15 Correct Seating—Alma C. Kelly, Ph.D. ........-..00+++++..dune 65 
RES el ee a July 12 i SE iN ccc Cictetbenkase sets bavicdsscteassaccsan. Ul 
WEE Seber ese4T May 15 TE, BR ORS eee Te 
PRICE a0 PR y 13 Good Business Letters—Kenneth Baker Horning ............Apr. 48 
BA bl Jan. 12, Feb 49 Group Department Filing—William A. McMahon ...........duly 43 
HO ey r.13 Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas E£. Kiddoo ......May 75 
a RC ee Ra Ri i fy? ee 9 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) ..... 0.05.22. .dUly % 
PEER A July 15 Motivation and Employees—Guy Fergason ..................Apr. 51 
CREAT Oy July 15 o Longer Out of Step—Frank Rogers .....................Feb. 3 
ee et ae oe Not Magic—Simply Engineering—J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. ..... Apr. 61 
...June 13 Objective Accounting—Martin H. Tinsley .................. May 70 

July 15 Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) .................0005- July 46 

Apr. 13 Periodic Evaluation—Shirley LaRue Robinson ............. Mar. 55 

oe eee June 13 Public Relations—Guy Fergason ...........-ceseceeeeeeeeeeSUlY 38 
Responsibilities of Management ..................22.ceeeeees Feb. 29 


De tots sebaots GA tae tout packs we mbicot July 37 


Fergason 





a Pe Feb. 14. Weekly Premium Applications—Noel D. Barron 
(ebeteeetueere om 33 
mye SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
teckeence kes ay 
a Racpaernined oie May FR All-Lines Selling—Donald E. Tatum, CLU ..................Feb. 18 
ce? NEL EEE May 20 ant Management Education Program—Dr. Thomas J. Luck..Apr. 15 
Riess tlh 2 Bae July 65 C.L.U. Questions & Answers—A merican College 
eeee oP vee) uly 56 Part I—Fundamentals of Life Ins. and Annuities .Apr. 33, May 33 
ee tae Mar. 29 Part II—Business Life Insurance .................June 33, July 49 
a SER CRE ta May 25 Estate Planning and Taxes—David Oppenheim .............May 41 
eta Nas ope pene. Feb. 47. 1 Challenge You—Guy D. Doud .................22ee00ee022-Feb. T 
st in ae oe June 29 Investment Dilemmas?—Robert Scharf, Ph.D. ..............Mar. 18 
LR AS oe ESD 85 2 July 59 LIAMA Schools, The—Beverly Shyev ................+++++.-Apr. 14 
SRE ae a Feb. 29 Our Most Important People—Raymond C. Swanson ........Aug. 61 
Sidelights on Sales—William Nelson, Mrs. Frances Price, 
eal ay eit es July 20 ON. 5 0 0:5 oo a nein av.nb nein ip 55005660 eas stecasnntees ay 
ava es te al July 69 To Improve Persistency—R. R. Corbell .....................May 18 
eterna an eb. 3 
MceHaneu .......} ar. 
Stroud, M.D. ....... July 33 MISCELLANEOUS 
NAO TNO Fo ain hw acess ip sed sso 4 och a ck cnekcns cent ae 
a .---Mar. 21 Company IROININT nase: etic a's'a: 1b 5% 5:4 Sckie b-BA bis Opec 
Re 2 a al ee Apr. 73 EINE < SEEN 5 ae a inla bi aulort- cn 0 d'0:6- 4.0 pieSt04 da aibincern'ap.0 b/w’ 2 stent Ca 
bneks-d605c0cueken Apr. 18 Home Office and Field Appointments .......................Jduly &1 
ite ae ach kg A Mar. 14 Ensurance Stock Quotations ..........0ccccccccvcertesccecveccsd ly 1D 
patecnncbdgan sau ae June 18 PES: EC LEST TA OE Or Ia eee 
in 00-0 eee Feb. 69 glee ne oo ae US SR OR ee ARR 
dvb cine Feb. 77 ee ee ay een Smee eear. mee AE 
yalstares isin See June 14 SPIER nlite Cie da.g 43 0h rcsnwsisa-eeu +n <tetee 3% (nb als Ae 
OES) June 15 ee Oe SR eee oer ee ieee NS 
Sa re Apr. 25 Reports AMNION <5 ioe cates arola'annis Aa .p:6.b.b 86a gab OR Meta 
M.D, same ae, | Rene MMR MONOOONE fy 00 80 adds vaixcdabbsc inl nctitss July 76 
.June 25 Ee MNT a win StS apecee Gas. s805 bbe be ba ps dasa des 8B eS ba July 5 


1958) 


Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
(New President) 
(CORSOTIGRTIOR) |... soacsccccscs 

Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, 
(New <poneaees ) RR EE Te A SS 

Coat Credit Life, Boulder 
(Increases Capit RBS ey te 

(Dividend to Stockholders) 










i: eee Mar. 107 
Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton 
CIE ROMO). vacances decccsicvces " 4 


(Officers gg yo ag P Jun 
Commonwealth Life . Co., Louisville 
(Stock Dividend) ................. Jan. 75 
Confederation Life Assn., Toronto, Canada 
(Provides for Mutualization) ....Ma y 101 
(Contemplates Mutualization) June 99 
ee) rarer ee July 87 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., pieces” 
(Executive Promotions 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartfo rd 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 75 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
NE Paar Apr. 103 
Continental American Life, Wiimington. Ds 
(Named Medical Director) ........ 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President 





1 


Scecesececs une | 

Continental Fidelity Lite, Dallas 
(Consolidated with N. A. Union) ..Feb. 87 

ar = olitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
(Cas Devidend) pisPise cehc ew nWed April 108 
3 | Peaeeseteteoneren s May 12 
(Control "Changss} A ewan ceva Ba July 8 


Best’s Life News 


Estate L 
(Merge 
(Corre 

Estate L 
(Repo 


Farmers 
(Multi 
(Chan 

Fidelity 

Ex 


(Capi 
(Stoe 


General 
(Nam 
(New 

Govern! 














Jan. 75 
ne 100 


“eb. 87 
iphis 

ril 108 
lay 102 
fuly 88 


News 











Crown Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Canada 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .May 102 


Bastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y 
(Increases Authorized Aosta)": 
Decreases Par Value 
100% Stock Dividend) .......... July 88 

Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America, Boston 


“June 100 


TViGR SP POMNUOME) oS cscccacsscccccs July 88 
Equitable Life, New York 
(New Group Pepertment) scovcee.dam. 1 
(New ae rman): . 2.2 ...-Apr. 104 
(New P. and Actuary) ....... r. 104 
Equity National A ey Insurance Co., Boise 
NCW RORY) Peiwiss'idneinceews ‘July 88 
Estate Life ame. to. of America, Orangeburg 
(Merged) ........ eS RR RS une 1 
(Cc yrrection) eS Fer eee uly 
Estate Life Insurance Co., Amarillo 
(Reported in Difficult WES oss. <8 .-Apr. 104 
Farmers Life, Des Moine 
(Multiple Line Facilities) ........ Jan. 75 
(Change in Name) ............... July 88 


iS Bankers Life Ins. Corp., Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 107 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(New Chairman of the Board) .. 7. 87 


(Joins Kemper Seoup) cad ah os . 87 
First Colony Life Ins. Co., , dha 
(New Vice President) ........... 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
peg | De-Centralization) ...... Feb. 87 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Mar. 107 
4  —si(<‘aSs Se Mar. 107 
(Capital Will Not be Offered) ...Apr. 104 
SCRE MURUOEOINED Sec cavbbsccscccs July 88 


Geral American a St. Louis 
(Named President) 
(New President) . 
Government Employees Life, Washin 
(Dividend Declared) .. 
(Official Elections) 
(Stock Dividend) ... J 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 








(New Vice President) ........... 100 
Great West Life Assur. Co., pee 
(Executive Promotions) ........ ar. 107 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Fort Collins 
(Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Feb. 88 
Guaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Beverly Hills 
(Merger Approved) ............... an. 
(Departmental Approval) ......... ‘eb. 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
WOGRENED CUOMBOS) onc ccccccccccces n. 76 
(Dividends to ee -.---Jan. 76 
(New Appointment) ............ Mar. 107 
(Authorized Capital Increased) ..Apr. 104 
H.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
SIE, Rirn:0d pons puis Ghceeecee Apr. 105 
Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Heads Life Interest) ........... June 100 
Home Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 76 
(Spencer Resigns) .............00. Feb. 88 
(Officers Promoted) .............. June 100 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 105 
Homesteaders Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 
Hospital Benefit Assurance, Phoenix 
(New werocter of Agencies) ...... Feb. 88 
DE URED Sovcccccccessccs pr. 105 


Independence Life Ins. Co. of America, Tg A. 
(New Vice President) ........... June 100 

Interstate Life & Accident, Chaticnooss 
(Inaugurates Weekly Devotions) .July 89 

oeenaen = pe Life Ins. & Annuity Co., 


(Starts Piprentiens) pasneees parecer Jan. 76 


Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Reinsured) May 102 
Jefferson Nat. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 


(Dividends to Stockholders) ....Mar. 107 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Regular Dividend) ............. June 101 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 105 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(Declares Quarterly Dividend) ..-Mar. 107 
(New Executive Position) ....... June 101 


Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Muskegon 
(Officers Elected) ..............5- Ma 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Ten 
(Executive Promotions) .. 

(Stock Sale Pending) ..... 
Life Insurance Co. of * Morida, Miami 
(New President) 





July 89 

Life iagerames Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
{Stock Split) Apr. 

Life Ins. 
fe Ton Dividend) 


0. of Ya., Richmona 





1 8 errr 
Life Assur. Co. of Pennsylvania 

oy re ae 

coln Income Louisville 


(Dividend to Stecknouere) 


For July, 1958 











Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
(Absorption) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 


Lincoln 
July 


(Correction Notice) ............ Mar. 108 
(In Cash Dividend) ...... pr. 106 
Senien Life Insurance Co., London, Canada 
(Executive pence se Tesch vane ar. 
(Executive Appointments) ...... Apr. 1 
i ‘American 1 ife Insurance Co., Mobile 
COPS Oey er er rere June 191 
tideroer pT | EE ey July 89 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New President) ........... sMbco bs am | 
CEUOW PIED. cn wescvesseccecs Mar. 108 
Maine ef nme BS ae Portland 
S 2. Bearer Apr. 106 
(New Directors ~ Vadbiee eee neces ea Apr. 106 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 106 
(New Financing) ............++.- July 90 


Mammoth Life and Accident, Louisville 


(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) ..May 102 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) ............ July 90 


Maryland Life renee Co., wegeene 4 
(New President) ................. 106 
Mogeachusetie Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springneld 


(New Group Secretary) .........] 103 
Matson Assurance Co., San windtie 
(Merges Pacific National) ........ an. 77 
(Changes Name) .................- Jan. 77 
Metropolitan Life. New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 88 
(Seale Continued) ............... pr. 107 
Michigan Life Insurance Co., Royal Oak 
New Vice President) .......... June 101 
Midland Mutua! Life Ins. Co., Columbus 
Se IED inc cnbacecctnsve une 101 
Midland National life, Watertown 
(Control Acquired) ............... Feh, && 
(New Vice-President) ............4 July 90 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., nprtnanens 
New Vice President) ........... 107 
(Proposed Affiliation) ............ as a 107 
(Offer to Exchange Shares) ..... June 191 
(Stock Tendered) ..............s. July 90 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
CE, GENES sco cececccnscese June 101 
Mt. Vernon Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. Mt. Vernon 
SEs oe ak sco ahaa ase dee ae be ar. 109 
Municipal Ins. Co. of Amer., Chicago 
(New Issue of Stock) ............ pr. 107 


The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Ganaéa, 
Waterloo, Ontario 


(New President) ................. Apr. 107 

(Executive Promotions) ......... pr. 107 
Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., Chicago 

(New Home Office Building) ..May 103 


National Life Company, Des Moines 


SIND is anne nicsesccess.t an. 77 
National Life and Accident, Nashville 

(20% Stock Dividend) .......... Mar. 109 

( OR = 109 

CROCE BPTUUOUNED cccccccccvcceses r. 107 
National Life Assurance Co. of mee 

Toronto, Canada 

(New Appointment) ............. Anr. 107 

(Minority Stock Purchase) ....... July 90 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 

(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 89 
National Life Insurance Co., waee 4 

(Executive Promotions) .........) Mar. 109 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(50% Stock Dividend peer ...Jdan. 78 

(Stock Reclassified) ............../ Jan. 78 

(New Medical Director) ........2: Feb. 89 
National Travelers, Des Moines 

a Jan. 77 

EE OS ae Mar 199 

ks Re SSS July 92 


National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 


(Purchases Ordinary Business) .Mar. 107 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 

New Department) .............. Apr. 107 

(Group Policy Issued) ........... May 103 


Nebraska Nat’! Life Insurance Co., Tincoln 


CUUEEy MINED Sa ccicccsccccccesl Apr. 107 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 

(Regional Vice Presidents) ....../ Anr. 107 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ July 92 


New York Savings Rank Life Ins.. N. Y. 


(New Fund Chairman) ......... Mar. 110 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Executive Promotions) .......... ‘eb. 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 110 


North American Union, San Angelo 
(Consolidates with Cont’! Fidelity) Feb. 87 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co., New York 


Bixh x ihian a ceeew sone oe:66 3 Mar. 109 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(First Board - searnang eheeceaeu June 102 
— ff.  - >> June 102 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
CE NO. a's 685 6 Kas resscees Mar. 110 
tl ee Mar. 110 
CE Sen ca deacecvepes sees Mar. 110 
(Litigation Dismissed) .......... June 102 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., Los Angeles 
ans-America Reorganization) Mar. 111 


(American Legion Grou pre) - -Apr. 107 
Old American Insurance . Kansas City 
(Increases Capital) .............. Apr. 1 


Old a, Cotenme 
—— ck Dividend) a ake -Feb. 89 
(Deciares, 5 a ptockhoidete) .Mar. 111 


roahe Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Can Benefits velop 
DD tbn65 p60nnesindstahas sen May 104 
Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., “San evantioes 
(Senior Vice President t) ne 102 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Control Changes) ................ Jan. 
SE SUtRURE SL he dscnncos ovees June 101 
(Merger Approved) .............. July 89 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 


(Vice President) pr. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 


(Stock Purchased) ...........0- Feb. 88 

(Official Changes) ............... Mar. 111 
Peoples Life Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 

(New Vice President) ..........) Mar. 111 
— ~ I eel Life Ins. Co., jaceeen 

tal Ins 2) uieab eb sans os d May 104 

Philadelphia ‘life, i iladelphia 

CRE VUE cnccsccccccscces Apr. 108 


Philippine a Life, Manila 
(Youngman Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 
Plymouth Life Insurance Uo., Austin 
ie eer Feb. 92 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismark 
(Stock Dividend) June 102 
Provident Life and Accident, ERT mg 
(Executive Promotions) A 1 
(New Vice-President) ............ q -3 92 
rio Bassas Life, Philadeiphia 
0 errr er Feb. 92 
Prnoatin ns. Co. of America, Newark 
(New Vice President) ........... May 104 
ay, te ~—e Ins. Co. of America, Miami 


ebaebenede bees cabeee May 104 

Puritan Tite Insurance Co., Providence 
(HOW PremiGemt) 2....ccccsccceces Apr. 108 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Home Office Building) Mar. 111 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 108 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) -May 104 


Republic National Life Ins. Co., Daltys 
(New Vice-President) ...........-- ‘eb. 92 
(New General Agencies 

Richmond Life Ins. Co., 


) Feb. 
Inc., Richmond 


(New Vice President) ..........-. July 92 
Samaritan Life, Duluth 

(Revises Title) Sibsteddebeseosess Mar. 112 
Seaboard Life, Miami 

(Control Acquir DD. snresoaiatesoed Jan. 78 

(New “Special a Policy) ...+-- Feb. 92 


y) 

Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New —— 

(New Vice President) y 104 
Security Life and Trust Co., W inston- “Salem 

(Stock Dividend) . 108 
Sons of Norway, Minneapolis 

(Named General Manager) ...... Mar. 112 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co., a ae 

(Executive Promotions) ......... 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla City 

(Purchases Group Business) Mar. 112 

(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 
South. Coastal Reserve Life Ins. Co., Macolm 


CREED cccccccoccccccscevescees June 100 
Southern Provident Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Officers Elected) ...............] far. 112 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 
NE Pare Feb. 92 
Southern United Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
CS ccc ccdsccecccscsss June 102 


Southland Life Insurance Co., Dalias 
(Cash Dividend on 
(Chapel In the 


psansk —-. 08 
) r. 108 
tockholders ) . y 


(Cash Dividend > 104 
Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Cnsld. with Southern Republic) .Feb. 92 


Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus a 
(Consolidation) 


Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Public Life) ..........} ay 104 
(Executive Changes) ............. July 92 


State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worse 


(New Assistant to the President) . . 92 

(New Director of Agencies) eee ‘112 

(Executive Promotions) ......... .Apr. 108 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Jan. 78 

(Mutualization) .............- ...June 103 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 

(New Vice Presidents) .......... June 103 
Texas Life Ins. Co., Waco 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ pr. 108 
Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 

PED 6466-065 0000684600006-< ne 103 
Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 

St TD <0) padccuéneeecesccgen 112 
United Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(Hospitalization Reinsured ...... Mar. 112 


United Founders Life, Oklahoma 1 


(New Secretary-Treasurer) ....... an. 78 
United gy — 

(herent Aposeves npnethpenees oe 
United Mockdeat Ins. Co., Coneord 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 113 
United Medi rvice, Inc., New York 

Elected President) ............. May 105 


97 


United Security Life Co., Des Moines 
(New Title) .......... aignsceeeee sae 
United Services Life, Washi: 


nity Mutual e& eerie Los Angeles 
erger Approved) ..............Jan. 78 
Univers ty Life Ins. Co., Norman 

(Group Business Sold ay eee oe) 
Valley Forge Life, Rooting 

(New Vice President) an. 79 
Veterans Administration, *Washin; ngton 

(Caution to G.I. Policyholders) . -May 105 (Abs 


Western Life 


bey po Mutua 


Special Dividend) May 105 Western Republic 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga * 
(Hxecutive Changes) . 


American National, Galveston, " 
American Writing -Paper Corp., 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Berkshire Life, ——— Mass. 

Blyth & Co., Ine., New York, N. Y 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill 

oo Life, Des Moines, lowa ... 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas . 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Franc isco, Calif 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M ee CR, hc cs cdvennts 
Devine & Co., C. J., New York, } 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Tl. 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 


Haight, Davis & Haight 


Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haloid Xerox, ae Rochester, » Zz 


Higgins & Co., E. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Home State Life, ‘Oklahoma ity, Okla. 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 


McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 


Vulcan Life and Acc’d., Birmingham (Merger) 
(Stock Dividend) ...............-Apr. 110 Ms 
ngton Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
(New Age Soe eo Tae) -+-.-Feb. 98 (Executive Promotio 
West Coast Life, San Prancioce 
(New Masager of ar ag ----June 103 
nsurance Co., H 
(Executive Promotions) 
Western Life Ins. Co., St. Loui 
(Executive Appointments) 
Life Ins. Co., Moline 
by Bankers) Tu 
Austin 
th Plymouth Life) ....Feb. 92 
wlsuee & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 


eseh cose oenedang 
(Acquires Texas Prudential) ee: ' 


eceer Approv 
Ofivers Named) .. 
(Officers Promoted 


(Reinsures Texas rudentiai) Ae 

(Executive Promotions) uly 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 

(Dir. of yaa and V. Pres.) . -Mar. 1 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 


ns) Feb. 98 


Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, Gute 
(Open Membership to Men) 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


National rate ate. ag | moet, Ark. 
National Li ontpelier, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nushviiie, Tenn. 

National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 2 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. ................+0000. Back Cover 
North American Life, Chicago, Ill. 4 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, mm & 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas C ity, Mo. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ..................eee0ee- 47 & 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., ow ig Til. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S$ S., Chicago, 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y 

Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

Union National Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. 


Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, a # 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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